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Fig. 1. JACQUES LOUIS DAVID, Death of Marat 
Brussels, Royal Museum of Fine Arts 
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HISTORY, TRUTH AND ART By GEORGES DE BATZ 


HE problem of discovering the amount of truth to be found in histor- 

ical pictures is an intricate one, history itself being readily falsified by 

Man either involuntarily betrayed by his imagination or by slips of 
memory. Since everyone makes mistakes, it must be said that this study is not 
written solely to find fault but rather to divert those who are still interested in 
learning more about an affair which happened in France one hundred and fifty 
years ago. In the pages which follow, some details of the assassination of Marat 
as related by history will be compared with those which are found in certain 
pictures portraying the subject, principally with David's canvas, a work that 
many believe to be an exact representation of the dead tyrant though it is not. 
To be sure, works of art can do without historical accuracy but those dealing 
with history cannot be harmed by it. 

It seems that as early as the beginning of 1793, Charlotte Corday (Fig. 3) 
made up her mind to kill Marat and that she planned her trip to Paris carefully. 
The passport she obtained from the Caen authorities in order to visit her father 
at Argentan is dated April 8; soon after on April 23, it was countersigned with 
a visa for the capital.’ To justify her demand, she had asked the dé puté proscrit 
Barbaroux to give her a letter of introduction to some influential politician who 
could present her to Garat, the Minister of the Interior, to whom she wished 
to explain the case of a friend. On July 8, she was given the letter and the next 
day left for Paris where she arrived on the 11th. She stopped at the Hotel 
de la Providence, 19 rue des Vieux Augustins and soon after carried the letter 
to Claude de Perret. This man took her to see Garat. Having explained to him 
what she desired done concerning Madame de Forbin’s case, she felt free to 
attend to her own affairs and went back to her hotel to write her long Appel 
aux Francais, a document which establishes that she was not expecting too 
much from Providence.” 

On Saturday, July 13, she left her hotel very early in the morning wearing 
a déshabillé of striped grey basin and went to the Palais Royal where she 
bought a rather small kitchen knife with its shagreen-like paper case; then 
she went to Marat’s home, 30 rue des Cordeliers.* The tyrant lived on the 
second fioor of a modest house and his newspaper was printed in a workshop 
in its courtyard. Marat’s pseudo wife, Simone Evrard, twenty years his junior, 
her sister Catherine and Jeannette Maréchal, his servant took care of the large 
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apartment which was rather lavishly furnished. The concierge, Marie Barbe 
Pain, spent most of her time gossiping there. This ¢tat-major was guarding 
the famous man’s door and Charlotte Corday was not received. She went back 
to her hotel and wrote a first letter to Marat which she sent him by the Petite 


Poste. This letter reads as follows: 


J arrive de Caen. Votre amour pour la patrie me fait présumer que vous 
connaitrez avec plaisir les malheureux événements de cette partie de la 
République. Je me présenterai chez vous vers une heure. Ayez la bonté de 
me recevoir et de m’accorder un moment d’entretien. Je vous mettrai 4 méme 


de rendre un grand service a la France.* 


Apparently Charlotte Corday could not see Marat when she came back to 
the rue des Cordeliers “vers une heure” as it was about seven o'clock when she 
tried again to force the tyrant’s door. She had changed clothes and wore a 
mouchetée white dress, a pink shawl and a high hat adorned with a black 
cocarde and three green ribbons. On her were hidden the knife, the Appel aux 
Frangais, a second letter to Marat and her extrait de baptéme. At first she was 
not admitted. While begging Simone Evrard to let her in, Pillet, a typographer, 
and the messenger Laurent Bas (or Basse) were entering the apartment. These 
men were doing business with Marat; the second was usually stationed on the 
side walk near the house as Marat employed him to deliver the newly issued 
numbers of /’Ami du Peuple to the Ministry of War. At the time Pillet, who 
had been admitted first, was opening the window of Marat’s bathroom, Laurent 
Bas was folding some newspapers in the anteroom where Charlotte Corday 
was arguing so vehemently with Simone Evrard that the tyrant heard the dis- 
cussion and gave the order to let her in.° 

When Charlotte Corday entered, Marat was reading over the letter she had 
sent him in the morning. A greenish light filtered through the window of the 
bathroom which was decorated with a white paper ornamented with baroque 
columns; various objects such as a map of France and a pair of pistols were on 
the walls. Suffering from acute eczema, Marat was accustomed to stay in his 
bathtub many hours a day and his shoulders were covered from time to time 
with a piece of the sheet which lined the tub to hide his sores from the eyes of 
the visitor. To remedy the headaches that fever caused him, compresses were 
placed on his forehead and they were kept in place by a sort of turban. On the 
bathtub, shaped like a wooden shoe, was placed a small board used by Marat as 
a desk. Nearby was a little wooden case on which stood an inkstand and also 
a chair on which Charlotte Corday sat while he wrote down the names of the 
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deputies in refuge at Caen as told by her. It was then that she stabbed him 
and immediately after placed the knife on the board. Marat screamed and 
cried out: ““A moi chére amie, 4 moi.” The “‘chére amie” rushed in with Mme. 
Pain and Laurent Bas who took the chair and knocked Charlotte Corday down 
with it. He cursed her while she was still lying on the floor. Simone Evrard 
picked up the knife and some numbers of /’Ami du Peuple which had fallen 
during the moment Marat was dying, though in the deposition made during 
the trial it was said that the newspapers and the list of the deputies were on 
the board when he was killed.* The dentist de Lafondée who lived in the house 
and who came with the neighbors made a bandage and Marat was carried to 
his bedroom. When Dr. Pelletan who had been called arrived, he found that 
Marat was dead. It was then 7.45 P.M. Charlotte Corday, who had been held 
by the hands by the /imonadier Berger in the anteroom till the authorities had 
arrived, was only taken away to be jailed late in the evening." 

Before analyzing a part of the iconography of the affair a few more details 
have to be given the reader because they will show what little historical truth 
appears in the pictures dealing with Marat’s murder, as generally in the works 
of art dealing with history; indeed the edge between truth and fiction is very 
thin. For instance, if Champort’s notice on Charlotte Corday’s activities in the 
Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Fran¢aise corresponds fairly well with 
Chabot’s deposition, though Champort dates the murder July 14, a date which 
incidentally appears on the book belonging to Louisiana State University, it 
clashes with the article in Michaud’s Biographie Universelle, a work so many 
artists have used for reference, which says: “Elle (Charlotte Corday) se rend 
a Paris ot elle s’occuppe d’abord a reconnaitre |’esprit qui régnait alors dans le 
public et se fait introduire dans les tribunes par l’abbé Fauchet.”® 

As we know, Charlotte Corday only spent two days in Paris before killing 
Marat and this invalidates a part of Michaud’s article. Other proofs exist that 
Fauchet, the ex-victor of the Bastille, and Charlotte Corday never met. The 
first one is a letter addressed to the Convention by him while he was incarcer- 
ated at the Abbaye jail and dated the day she went to the guillotine. This 
important document is reproduced here for the first time through the courtesy 
of its owner Miss Mary R. Benjamin. 


A la Convention Nationale 
Dpt. de Paris 

Fauchet 

4eme Region 











Citoyens representants 

Entre un assassin et moi je trouve toute la distance qu i sépare les deux 
extrémités de la nature humaine. Il est affreux que des crieurs publics 
rapprochent ces extrémes et puissent sur ce point inspirer méme un doute a 
une portion de citoyens. Un soupgon réel pour ceux qui me connaissent, 
pour vous, citoyens representants, pour l’immense majorité de la France est 
impossible. Quel monstre a pu pousser |'effronterie de l'imposture jusqu’a 
dire au Comité de Sureté Générale, que j’avais conduit la femme qui a 
assassiné Marat aux tribunes de ia Convention et que je lui avais offert de 
la mener chez le Ministre de |'Intérieur. Non seulement je n'ai jamais vu 
cette femme ni n’avais entendu parler d’elle, mais je n'ai jamais de ma vie 
accompagné aucune femme aux tribunes; je n’ai méme jamais monté ni 
avec un autre ni seul l’escalier qui y conduit. Cette calomnie exécrable est 
de la plus inconcevable atrocité. J’ai conviction de n’avoir point lu la lettre 
de Barbaroux 4 Duperret qui d’ailleurs ne présentait pas le moindre rapport 
avec Marat quand il m’aurait montré ainsi que le pensent deux collégues, 
une phrase de cette lettre ou il est dit que l’on marcherait bientét vers Paris; 
cette idée n’avait rien de nouveau elle était deja notoire, mais en quoi cela 
m’inculpait il? Est ce moi qui ai dit de marcher? Est ce moi qui ai indiqué 
ou méme approuvé cette mesure? J'ai fait tout le contraire, citoyens repré- 
sentants; je suis resté 4 mon poste, j'ai obtenu un décret de la Convention 
pour mes vicaires, j'ai envoyé deux expéditions en forme pour qu'on 
l’éxécute, j’ai donné a plusieurs communes de mon département qui avaient 
a Paris des commissaires prés le ministre de l'Intérieur des attestations 
qu’ils desiraient pour prouver que la Commune n’entrait en rien dans les 
mouvemens du Calvados: le ministre doit les avoir en main. Observez, 
citoyens représentants, que dans les conjectures ol nous sommes, ceci n’est 
pas un effet de timidité qui n’est point dans mon caractére, mais un acte de 
courage qui ne me permet de subordonner a aucune considération personelle 
les nuances de mon opinion. Je crois, c'est ma pensée, que les mesures ont 
été mal prises de toute part, et que le plus grand des maux serait le conflit 
sanglant des patriotes les uns contre les autres. J’'appelle patriotes, tous 
ceux qui aiment la liberté sans aucun mélange de despotisme et qui veulent 
la République indivisible. Non seulement le fédéralisme m’est odieux et me 
parait absurde, mais dans mes illusions dont je ne puis me défendre, le voeu 
de la république universelle est dans mon coeur. J'ai pu errer dans les idées 
profondément améres que m’inspiraient les malheurs de |’anarchie. Je désire 
m’étre trompé dans quelques applications. J'ai usé de la liberté de la presse 
qui existait alors, loin d’appeléer contre ceux qui me parraissaient répré- 
hensibles le glaive de l’insurrection (j'avais horreur de parler de celui de 
l’assassinat) j’aurais voulu qu’a commencer par eux, et pour toujours, la loi 
n’eut de glaive et que toutes les punitions fussent dans une direction morale 
de l’opinion qui empécherait plus efficacement les citoyens de nuire a la 
Patrie et qui n’ensanglanterait jamais la terre de la liberté. 

Citoyens représentants, ecoutez votre justice. J’ai vécu pour la république, 
je lui ai dévoué mon existence. Je subis la prison avec calme. Je recevrais la 
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Fig. 2. LOUIS BOILLY, Triumph of Marat 
Lille Museum 


Fig. 3. ALIX, Portrait of Charlotte Corday Fig. 4. GIACOMO ALIPRANDI, Assassination of Marat 
(engraving ) (engraving ) 
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Fig. 7. QUEVERDO Fig. 8. JACQUES LOUIS DAVID 


Death of Marat (engraving ) Death of Marat (sketch ) 











mort avec sérénité. Ma renomée est hors d’atteinte. La vie ne m’est rien. 
Les méchants ont réussi 4 me la rendre cruelle. Je ne désire vivre que pour 


contempler le bonheur des Frangais. 
Claude Fauchet 


a l’Abbaye le 17 Juillet 1793, l’an 5 de la république. 

This letter has its counterpart in the letter that Charlotte Corday wrote while 
she was in prison and which is in the Archives Nationales. 

Jentends sans cesse crier dans la rue l'arrestation de Fauchet mon com- 
plice. Je ne l’ai jamais vu que par la fenétre il y a deux ans. Je ne l’ayme ni 
ne l’estime. Je lui ai toujours cru une imagination exaltée et nulle fermeté 
de caractére; c'est l'homme au monde a qui j’aurais le moins volontiers confié 
un projet. Si cette déclaration peut lui servir, j'en certifie la vérité. 

Besides proving that the bishop of Calvados was innocent, these documents 
establish clearly that Charlotte Corday had no desire to meet him between 
July 11 and July 13, 1793. Thus, any work of art in which Charlotte Corday 
appears in public in Paris before this date cannot be used as historical reference. 
An example will illustrate the case: in Louis Boilly’s Triumph of Marat (Fig. 
2) (the event took place on April 24, 1793) Charlotte Corday is seen being 
repelled by the guards while attempting to approach the cortége; for the 
reasons already submitted this scene never took place as she was in Caen at 
that time, the visa on her passport granting her permission to go to Paris being 
dated April 23. It is probable that Boilly, a talented and honest artist, consulted 
some erroneous version of Charlotte Corday’s activities, such as the Biographie 
Universelle’s article, before he started to paint the fine picture which is in the 
Lille Museum. 

On July 14, 1793, Paris had almost forgotten that it was France’s national 
day, Marat’s murder having excited the capital beyond description. At the 
Convention, Guiraud, the speaker of the day, challenged David to paint a 
picture in these words: “Ou es-tu David? II te reste un tableau a faire.” The 
artist immediately replied that he would do a picture of Marat dead.° 

The next day David told the Assembly how he intended to compose his 
picture: 

A la veille de la mort de Marat la société des Jacobins nous envoya, 
Maure et moi, nous informer de ses nouvelles. Je le trouvai dans une atti- 
tude qui me frappa. Il avait auprés de lui un billot de bois sur lequel étaient 
placés de l’encre et du papier, et sa main sortie de la baignoire écrivait 
ses derniéres pensées pour le salut du Peuple. Le chirurgien qui a embaumé 
son corps m’a envoyé demander de quelle maniére nous l’exposerions aux 


regards du peuple dans |’église des Cordeliers. On ne peut découvrir quelques 
parties de son corps car vous savez qu'il avait une lépre et que son sang 





était brilé. Mais j'ai pensé qu’il serait intéressant de |’offrir dans |’attitude 
ou je l’ai trouvé écrivant pour le bonheur du Peuple.” 

To give some exactitude to his picture, David went to Marat’s apartment 
to make a sketch (Fig. 8). As we know, the body of Marat had been removed 
to the bedroom which was large and well lighted by two tall windows. The 
bed was probably adorned with draperies as a portion of a curtain appears in 
the engraving that Quéverdo, Marat’s friend, made of the tyrant on his death 
bed (Fig. 7). The face, almost serene, makes a striking contrast when com- 
pared with the mask of the hideous physiognomy taken on July 14 by the deaf 
and dumb sculptor Desséne. 

Perhaps the lugubrious scene that David painted went through various 
phases before its final conception. The funeral pomp of Marat that he organ- 
ized at the Cordeliers for the purpose of giving the blasé Parisian populace the 
patriotic shock it needed once in awhile was one of them. To underline the 
“immensity” of the People’s loss, a tableau was composed. Clad in draperies, 
the body was artistically displayed, the right arm hanging out, in a simulated 
bathtub. Figurants were guarding the body, kissing its hand from time to time, 
inviting the visitors to do likewise. The dim lighting of the church gave the 
scene the needed atmosphere.’® It may be possible that David's successive 
recollections of Marat living, dead and exposed at the Cordeliers and at Ste 
Geneviéve, helped him to create the composition we now admire; however 
in this masterpiece nothing is very exact. The dramatic arrangement of the 
body, the artistry of the draperies, the science of the lighting and the skillful 
display of the accessories are David’s own interpretation of the scene which 
has been treated like a studio composition (Fig. 1). 

The position of the head with its idealized face turned to the right can be 
questioned, as Quéverdo and David studies of Marat on his death bed, which 
incidentally correspond, show the head turned to the left. However it is pos- 
sible that Marat’s face was leaning to the right while he was still in the bath- 
tub. On the contrary it is impossible that his arms had the position they have 
in the canvas. The right arm falls softly; the pen is gracefully held between the 
fingers and, in academic fashion, the left hand holds loosely a neat letter that 
Charlotte Corday is supposed to have written. There is little doubt that a man 
who has just been stabbed to death does not hold a letter in that manner: his 
fingers contracted by the spasms of agony would either crumple it or let it fall 
to the floor. The letter, a condensation of Chabot’s version of the original, reads 
as follows: 
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du 13 Juillet 1793 
Marie Anne Charlotte Corday 
au citoyen Marat 
Il suffit que je sois 
bien malheureuse 
pour avoir droit 
4 votre bienveillance.*? 


There are good reasons to be positive that this detail of the letter was in- 
vented by David. Marat, as was previously said, did receive a letter that 
Charlotte Corday had sent him in the morning. But it was not the one cited by 
Chabot, which the authorities found on her late in the evening after she had 
been arrested! The interrogation notes describe the letter as: “une lettre a 
l’adresse de Marat ainsi (Corday l’a déclaré plus haut) qu’elle se proposait de 
faire tenir au citoyen Marat, mais qu’elle n’en a pas fait usage ayant été recue 
a 7 heures.” 

On the wooden block David has placed an inkstand, a pen, an assignat and 
a note; these last accessories are connected by the text of the note which says: 
“Vous donnerez cet assignat 4 cette pauvre mére de cing enfants dont le mari 
est parti pour la défense de la Patrie.”” As the documents of the deposition do 
not mention this detail, it can be asserted that it was imagined by the artist who 
saw a chance to place a realistic allegory in his work by contrasting it with 
Charlotte Corday’s pseudo letter. If not truthfully told, the lesson was shrewdly 
taught as it exposed to the indignation of the populace its “father” assassinated 
by an aristocrat while performing a charitable deed!*? 

The picture is dedicated to Marat. David has signed it in this manner: 


A MARAT 
DAVID 

though there are some reasons to believe that no reciprocal friendship existed 
between the two men. Marat apparently had no capacity for love’* and David, 
like millions of other Frenchmen, lived with the fear of being among the 
200,000 that “l’Ami du Peuple” had decided to send to the guillotine. In fact 
Marat had no friends: indeed his death increased his popularity; this is very 
understandable.** So it can be guessed that David realized that the dedication 
of the canvas to Marat and its gift to the Government would be considered by 
the Convention as being an important acte de civisme; in those troubled times 
such performances were assets which could be put to one’s credit though 
nobody knew how long their value would last. 

On October 14, 1793, David announced to the members of the Convention 
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that his picture was finished and one month later he offered it to the nation. 
The speech he made is quite declamatory. ““Citoyens,” he said, “le Peuple 
redemandait son ami; sa voix se faisait entendre, il provoquait mon art, il 
voulait revoir les traits de son ami fidéle. David, saisis tes pinceaux, venge notre 
ami, venge Marat, etc.” After loudly applauding the artist, it was decided that 
his picture would be hung in the assembly room.*® 

Minor works of art dealing with this subject show as much inaccuracy of 
detail as David's picture. The engravings which were executed for the Tab- 
leaux Historiques de la Révolution Francaise are as naive as they are inexact. 
Duplessis-Bertaux and Swebach-Desfontaines, who illustrated the scene for 
the book, have placed it in a very large room, well lighted by large windows 
(Figs. 5, 6). Some twenty people could move around in it instead of the five 
or six that are given as capacity reference in the documents of the trial. In 
Duplessis’s vignette, Charlotte Corday wears the bonnet she wore in the morn- 
ing, while in Swebach’s piece she appears all dressed up, sitting quietly and 
holding proudly in her hand the knife that killed “l’Ami du Peuple.” Taking 
one of Champort’s figures of speech for granted, these artists have represented 
Simone Evrard pressing a cloth on Marat’s heart. Details in other contemporary 
paintings are also more or less inexact while in his engraving Giacomo Ali- 
prandi did an incredible thing. In order to please Britain's taste for continental 
scandals and at the same time spare national modesty, he placed the assassina- 
tion scene on a sofa and naturally Marat is fully clothed! (Fig. 4) 

Marie Tussaud had long been dead when Grévin opened his Wax Museum 
in 1882. Since then, history has been taught to the visitor with the help of 
reconstitutions which have the strange faked flavor that permeates such pseudo- 
historical tableaux as well as the works of lesser artists who tried to paint such 
subjects towards the second half of the nineteenth century. In 1861 Paul 
Baudry, with the best of intentions, painted a murder of Marat which has this 
dusty bouquet to a superlative degree. In a small room flooded with sunshine 
a hatless Charlotte Corday wearing a striped déshabillé stands against an exact 
map of France, making one think of some amateurish performance by a school 
mistress in her classroom. The knife has been left in Marat’s chest. Every detail 
that can tell a story is there and a desk (Champort’s tablettes no doubt) is 
attached to the bathtub. Charlotte Corday’s hat, a chair and other objects have 
fallen on the floor; as Chévremont has remarked, the picture does not suggest a 
tragedy but an earthquake. None of the powerful elements which stir the 
onlooker who sees for the first time David’s picture are present in this work. 
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If one compares it with Baudry’s charming decorations for the Paris Opera, one 
realizes that like many other talented artists he made a mistake in painting 
historical subjects, a theme that was too big for him. It is the privilege of men 
like Velasquez, David and Delacroix to paint historical pictures from which 
historical accuracy is lacking. No one really cares as their genius recreates 
history the way it should have been or perhaps the way it was: in many cases 
truth is so elusive that the answer will never be known. 


* Départément du Calvados, district de Caen. “Laissez passer la citoyenne Marie Corday natif du Mesnil 
Imbert, domicilié 4 Caen, Municipalité de Caen, district de Caen, départément du Calvados, agé de 24 ans, 
taille cing pieds 1 pouce, cheveux et sourcils chatains, yeux gris, front élevé, nez long, bouche moyenne, 
menton rond, fourchu, visage ovale. Prétez lui aide et assistance en cas de besoin dans la route qu'il va faire 
pour aller 4 Argentan. Délivré en la maison commune de Caen le 8 Avril 1793, l'an II de la République 
Francaise part nous, Fossez |'ainé, officier municipal. Expédié par nous, greffier sousigné et a le dit citoyenne 
Corday signé: Marie Corday; Henri, greffier."" On the back of the passport (Archives Nationales) one reads: 
“Vu en la maison commune de Caen pour aller 4 Paris, 23 Avril an II, 1793 de la République. Engueulard, 
officier municipal.” 

* This document ends with these words: “Mes parents et amis ne doivent pas étre inquiétés: personne ne 
savait mes projets. Je joins mon extrait de bapt a cette adresse pour montrer ce que peut la plus faible 
main conduitte par un entier dévouement. Si je ne réussis pas dans mon entreprise, Francais, je vous ai montré 
le chemin. Vous connaissez vos ennemis, levez vous, rove 2 et frappés.” (sic) 

* The building was demolished in 1876. The rue des Cordeliers is now the rue de |’Ecole de Médecine. 

* The text of this letter was changed by Chabot who gave this version of it: “Je viens de Caen, votre amour 
pour la Patrie doit vous faire désirer de connaitre les complots qu'on y médite. J’attends votre réponse.” 

A short piece of handwriting and a signature of Laurent Bas appear in a book which belongs to the Louisiana 
State University. The signature is spelled Basse. The book is Pére Labat's Nouveau Voyage aux Iles de 
l' Amérique (1724); it is blood stained and bears the inscription: “Juillet 14, sang de Marat.” The signature 
follows. One can doubt the authenticity of the document. However a few similar items seem to indicate the 
possibility that some members of Marat’s entovcage saw a way of making money by selling some souvenirs 
of the conventionnel and that they helped reality a little. There is a no. 678 of / Ami du Peuple ( August 13, 
1792) in the Bibliothéque Nationale of which tradition says that it was on Marat’s bathtub when he was 
stabbed. Albertine Marat, the tyrant’s sister, who incidentally was in Switzerland when Marat died, so stated 
when she sold this newspaper to Colonel Maurin who’ wrote on its first page the inscription that one now 
reads. Later on, la Bédoyére gave it to Anatole France's father. Baron Eugéne de Vinck bought it from Anatole 
France who countersigned it. Another number of /’ Ami, no. 506 (June 30, 1791) was also in Colonel Maurin’'s 
collection. Finally, there is another number of the newspaper in the collection of Mr. Lucien de Schorstein 
bearing Albertine’s authentication. It is mo. 681 bis of / Ami du Peuple (Sept. 13, 1792). 

* Here is the deposition that Chabot, a member of the Comité de Salut Public made at the Convention: 
“Admise, Charlotte Corday entra, parla 4 Marat des complots qui se méditaient 4 Caen. Marat répondit: ‘ils 
n'iront plus loin car je porterai leurs tétes sur |’échafaud.’ A ces mots, Charlotte Corday qui avait le 
caine a dans son sein |'en tira et lui enfonca jusqu’au manche. Elle avait été bien instruite car le coup fut 
porté a l'endroit le plus mortel et Marat n’eut que le temps de dire: ‘je me meurs.’ ” As we have already read, 
these melodramatic words were not Marat's last. 

"From Bas’s deposition as recorded in the faked memoirs of the executioner Sanson but which contain a 
certain amount of true facts, we gather that he was a native from Auvergne. The author of the memoirs has 
transcribed the words he spoke with his quaint accent: “Le chang chortait 4 gros bouillons. On se penchait 
qu’en le mettant chur chon lit cha irait mieux, etc.” (Ch=s) 

* Champort's text reads as follows: “Elle partit de Caen le 9 Juillet 1793. Arrivée a Paris, elle écrit 4 Marat 
qu'elle a lui révéler des secrets importants concernant le salut de la République. Au moment oi il la recut 
chez lui, il était dans son bain et il lui demanda le nom des députée proscrits le 31 Mai qui se trouvaient 4 
Caen. Pendant qu'il les inscrivait sur ses tablettes, elle tira un couteau de son sein et le plongea tout entier 
dans le coeur de Marat.” These two figures of speech have misled some artists as we will see later. 

* Guiraud was making allusion to the picture of the murder of le Pelletier de St. Fargeau that David had 
offered to the Nation on March 29, 1793. The day before the execution of Louis XVI, the guard Paris had 
assassinated le Pelletier. This picture and the Marat were hung in the Assembly room of the Convention 
until February 8, 1795 when they were taken down and their surfaces coated with céruse. They remained in 
that state until 1826. Madame de Mortefontaine, le Pelletier’s daughter, bought for the considerable sum of 
100,000 francs the picture of her father at the sale of David's atelier and ever since it has been impossible 
to trace it. It has been said that the canvas is still hidden in the Chateau de St. Fargeau and also that it was 
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destroyed in a fire. The plate and engravings made after the picture were destroyed by Mme. de Mortefontaine’s 
order. Only one has come down to us: it is the damaged print which is in the Cabinet des Estampes. 

* The cenotaph, forty feet high, was placed in the church where the service was performed. The memorial 
monument 7 J. F. Martin was erected in the garden. A drawing by Thévenin (Musée Lambinet, Versailles) 


gives a idea of how it looked. The hand kissing affair gave way to a tragi-burlesque scene according to 
the Memoirs of the Marquise de Crécy. The rigidity of Marat’s remains had not permitted David to have one 
of the arms placed the way he wanted it and a limb had been “borrowed” from a morgue. Because of the 
milling of the crowd, the canopy collapsed and the arm fell, causing some confusion among those present. 

™ The original letter was conceived in these terms: “Je vous ai écrit ce matin, Marat. Avez vous regu ma 
lettre? Je ne le puis le croire puisqu’on m’a refusé votre porte. J’espére que demain vous m’accorderez une 
entrevue. Je vous le répéte, j’arrive de Caen. J'ai a vous révéler les secrets les plus importants pour le salut 
de la République. D’ailleurs je suis persécutée pour la cause de la liberté; je suis malheureuse: il suffit que je 
le sois pour avoir droit 4 votre protection.” Chabot's version says: “Je vous ai écrit ce matin, Marat, avez 
vous recu ma lettre? Puis-je espérer un moment d'audience? Si vous l’avez recue, j’espére que vous ne me la 
refuserez pas. Vous voyez combien la chose est intéressante. I] suffit de vous faire voir que je suis malheureuse 
pour avoir droit 4 votre bienveillance. 

David had often distorted the truth. In his Serment du Jeu de Paume, for instance, he has placed in the 
foreground the Carthusian monk Gerle though he did not attend the session, nor did any of the nobility. As 
it has been remarked by some historians, this picture offers many imaginary details. 
™ See catalogue of the French Revolution Exhibition by the author, New York, December, 1943, no. 253. 
™ Simone Evrard said to her doctor in 1820: “He was such a fanatic that he would have not hesitated to 
sacrify his life to make his opinion triumph.” 
™ The discourse is published in the Moniteur Universel of Brumaire 26, An II, page 227. 
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THE ARTISTS PROFESSION IN THE 
EARLY REPUBLIC By H. E. Dickson 


MERICANS of the post-Revolutionary generation delighted seeing 
themselves portrayed, “You can hardly open the door of a best-room 


anywhere,” wrote John Neal in 1829, “without surprizing, or being 
surprized by, the picture of somebody, plastered to the wall and staring at you 
with both eyes and a bunch of flowers.”’* It is a matter of record that visitors 
from abroad were prone to interpret this profusion of portraits as an expression 
of that flagrant vanity and self-confidence which they generally regarded as 
one of the principal as well as perhaps the most obnoxious of our people’s 
characteristics.” 

During the first third of the nineteenth century the vogue for painted por- 
traits reached its zenith here. We produced not only an abundance of portraits 
in oils but also untold quantities of miniature likenesses, small portraits on 
paper or on ivory, profile heads drawn with the help of the “physiognotrace,” 
and plain silhouettes drawn or cut out in black. By the eighteen-thirties the 
incursion of other forms of painting had begun to divert public interest and to 
offer more attractive fields of expression to the artist, while at the end of that 
decade a new competitor appeared with the introduction of the daguerreotype. 
But when the century had opened, the whole realm of art in America belonged 
to the portrait painter. “Everybody,” reported the first of the Salmagundi 
papers in 1807, “is anxious to see his own phiz on canvas, however stupid or 
ugly it may be.” Aaron Burr wrote in 1805 to his young protégé John Vander- 
lyn who was then in Paris: “You say nothing of coming out, at which I marvel 
—if you are to spend some years in portrait painting, this is the best country 
for here is the rage for portraits.”* 

Through more than a decade at the beginning of the century prospects for 
the portrait artist seem generally to have improved, save for a brief lull in 
picture buying apparently brought on by the embargo of 1808 and its economic 
restrictions. Few competent painters around 1810 had reason to complain of 
any dearth of commissions, and in the preceding decade newcomers to the 
profession had easily found room to exercise their talents with profit. In New 
York John Wesley Jarvis had decided to paint portraits when he observed that 
even the mediocre Martin was “overwhelmed with business.”* Jarvis’ partner 
Joseph Wood, who painted portraits but specialized in miniatures, in these 
years had “executed enough work to have secured a fortune.”* Within a five- 
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month period in 1806 Trumbull painted twenty-four portraits, charging top 
prices that began at $100 for a head.* Young Thomas Sully’s income rose sud- 
denly to over $3000 during his first year in New York (1807), and for some 
years after his return to America in 1811 it stood above the $4000 level.” When 
William Dunlap during the War of 1812 turned to oil portraits it was, he 
said, “with a success beyond my expectation.”*® Samuel Waldo arrived in 
New York in 1809, newly married and burdened with debt after studying in 
London; yet within a few years he was able to offer a salary to his assistant 
Jewett even though the latter had agreed to work for his lodging and meals 
alone.® On returning from abroad in 1811 Rembrandt Peale was “abundantly 
patronized in portrait painting.” ?® When Gilbert Stuart in the middle of the 
first decade settled in Boston, where the city had been on meagre portrait diet 
since the departure of Copley, so many demanded his services that he had a 
long waiting list of sitters and often declined the most profitable of com- 
missions.*? 

After the second war with Great Britain the way was opened in 1815 for a 
new influx of artists from abroad, some of them Americans, such as Trumbull, 
Vanderlyn, Morse and Allston, who had been penned up in Europe during the 
war. These arrivals and the emergence of new talents in this country tended 
to crowd the field and to intensify competition. For a while the aftermath of 
war-hero portraiture and a post-war expansion of commercial activity helped 
to sustain a brisk market for portraits, but by the end of this decade the pro- 
fession was feeling serious effects of the depression and widespread distress 
created by the financial crisis of 1818-19. 

Many artists, faced with difficulties in finding patronage, had then to 
move about in search of new painting fields. Whereas Dunlap had plenty to 
do in New York in 1817 and 1818, the following autumn found him taking 
to the road “‘to seek business as a painter.’’** Sully’s income had “decreased 
fearfully” within the decade after the war.** In February 1820 Morse wrote 
from Charleston, where family connections had helped him to find business 
for some years past, “. . . the city fairly swarms with painters... , very clever 
men who have families to support, and can get nothing to do.”’** In the fol- 
lowing year Morse himself found it difficult to attract commissions even by 
reducing his prices, and by 1823 he reported dolefully from New York that 
“all accounts of the arts and artists are of the most discouraging nature.’”’*® 
Jarvis and Inman met with little success in Boston in 1822, and during the 
following winter Stuart himself had little to do there. 
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Fig. 1. WILLIAM DUNLAP, The Dunlap Family, 1788 
The New-Y ork Historical Society 
The artist, newly returned from his studies in London, shows to his parents a canvas painted 
from “Hamlet.” 


Fig. 2, REMBRANDT PEALE, The Court of Death, 1820 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
“It was exhibited in the principal cities during little more than a year, and produced the sum 
of $8,886.”. (Dunlap) 





Fig. 3. CHARLES WILLSON PEALE Fig. 4. REMBRANDT PEALE 
Self-Portrait with a Mastodon Bone, 1824 Self-Portrait, 1828 
The New-Y ork Historical Society The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Fig. 5. JOHN VANDERLYN, Self-Portrait, about 1800 Fig. 6. JACOB EICHHOLTZ, Self-Portrait, 1814 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Philadel phia, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 











However, the later ’twenties brought a return of generally prosperous con- 
ditions, especially in New York where the opening of the Erie Canal initiated 
a business boom and an era of speculation that mounted to a climax just before 
the panic of 1837. These flourishing years, highly important ones for the de- 
velopment of American painting, witnessed the last flowering of the eighteenth 
century portrait tradition together with a remarkable spread of popular interest 
in the arts. Following the gloom of previous years Morse in 1825 again had as 
much work as he could handle; three years later he could still report: ‘““Com- 
missions flow in upon me rapidly. I am constantly employed.”** Jarvis con- 
tinued to cater to the rage for portraits in 1833 when he could be found in 
Savannah “smearing canvas at a great rate.”"*” Inman charged high prices but 
had plenty of work, so that his income reached its peak in 1838.'* He and 
others of a new generation—Harding, Neagle, Ingham, Wall, Shegogue, 
Agate, Alexander—led the field in portraiture at the end of this period through 
which the portrait painter had maintained his position of preéminence and 
leadership in the fine arts. 

Through the first quarter of the century at least, portraiture continued to be 
the only kind of artistic employment, aside from engraving or the menial tasks 
of commercial decoration, that in this country offered reasonable assurance 
of a livelihood. Whether he liked it or not—and many did not—the prospec- 
tive painter had almost no choice as to what branch of art he would follow. 
Morse’s mother, writing to her son in England, warned him, “you must not 
expect to paint anything in this country, for which you will receive money to 
support you, but portraits.”*® To his oft-expressed regret Morse found this 
true enough in actuality. Henry Inman’s sentimental subject pictures were 
fulsomely praised, but late in life he told C. E. Lester, “I should have starved 
long ago on anything but portraits.”’*° 

Many American artists, especially those who had been abroad, felt their 
creative powers wasted on the drudgery of portraiture and yearned to paint 
subjects of greater variety and artistic significance. Hence a number of them 
turned to the practice initiated in London by Copley, who in 1781 had cleared 
a profit of some £5000 by charging admission to see his great canvas of The 
Death of the Earl of Chatham.?* So quickly did the idea spread that by the 
end of the eighteenth century picture exhibitions of all kinds had come to exist 
as a form of popular amusement. 

In America artists such as Savage, Trumbull, Dunlap, Vanderlyn, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Wertmiiller, Jeremiah Paul, Henry Sargent, Sully, Morse and 
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others painted and displayed exhibition pictures. Boston by 1822 required a 
license for showing them.** Few of the exhibitors, however, received adequate 
returns for their efforts. The $9000 that Rembrandt Peale earned in little more 
than a year with his Court of Death was attained partly because of enthusiastic 
endorsements from the clergy.?* But Sully and Morse found these exhibitions 
unprofitable, and Vanderlyn by 1832 could bitterly review a depressing record 
of failures with his show-pictures—he had displayed them in New York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, Havana, Montreal.** 
Dunlap wrote to James Fenimore Cooper concerning his own exhibition can- 
vases of religious subjects: ‘My saints, though marvelously well painted, work 
no miracles, and could not keep my family from starvation.” ° 

The portraitist might, of course, paint and sketch other subjects for his own 
pleasure. Landscapes, marines, still-life and other types of pictures shown at 
the early academy exhibitions give evidence of this. Late eighteenth century 
improvements in the manufacture of water colors made sketching out of doors 
increasingly fashionable.*® There are many references to the practice in 
Dunlap’s History of the Arts. Speaking of his own travels in western New 
York during the War of 1812 Dunlap reported: “I practiced more than ever 
I had done before, sketching scenes from nature in water colors.” *” Waldo and 
Jewett, partners in a busy portrait-making enterprise, similarly spent typical 
painters’ holidays: “I have this day returned from an excursion to the North 
River where Jewett and I have been making sketches and painting landscapes 
for five weeks past,” Waldo wrote to Sully in a letter dated August 8, 1819.?® 

In the matter of professional training American artists were in many ways 
handicapped by being so far removed from the great art centers of Europe. 
Yet they were by no means isolated: by actual count around two-thirds of them 
at this time were managing to acquire some European training. Almost all of 
the better ones did so. Probably none would have rejected an opportunity of 
going abroad had it been offered him, for the advisability of such a course was 
rarely questioned. Morse, it is true, when brooding on his own artistic disillu- 
sionments was inclined to doubt the value of European studies which, as he 
said, led the artist to “outstrip in knowledge the public he leaves behind.” ?® 
In the presence of Mount’s early genre pictures Dunlap felt almost persuaded 
that home training could be sufficient for the artist, but he afterward concluded, 
“I wish that after the proper course of study and at the proper age, our artists 
may visit the schools and study the wonders of European art.”’*° 
On the other hand an ingrained respect for independence in any line under- 
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lay American admiration for the artist who managed to succeed without benefit 
of European studies. Jarvis climbed to the head of his profession, to be ranked 
by many with Sriart and Sully, and John Neal did not hesitate to tell readers 
of Blackwood’s Magazine that canvases by this American would be “regarded 
with astonishment” were they to be seen in London.** It was because Harding 
had learned to paint in the backwoods that he so suddenly caught the fancy 
of Bostonians.** Mrs. Trollope, whom Neal called “that she traveller in 
America,” turned rigid with scorn when it was suggested to her that Harding, 
because he was self-taught and had overcome more difficulties, might actually 
be regarded as the peer of Sir Thomas Lawrence himself.** Yet even today one 
finds full cause for admiration and none for apology in the forthright deter- 
mination with which sons of farmers and persons of humble station, starting 
often with the crudest of facilities and handicapped by lack of support, were 
able to make their ways in the field of painting. Examples of this may be seen 
in the youthful careers of such artists as William Jewett, Francis Alexander 
and Robert Weir. 

In this country the paths of training for the painter could be as various as 
the individuals who followed them. After showing the first symptoms of 
scratching in schoolbooks or clerk’s ledgers the incipient artist might take the 
road of experimentation, blundering his way along as did Frothingham with 
his palette of thimbles or Sully in attempting to use a medium of olive oil. Or 
again, he might manage with better fortune, having proper assistance and 
guidance, to land quickly on his feet. Whenever possible he practiced drawing 
by copying prints and working from casts of antique sculpture. He could 
attempt to probe the secrets of oil painting by copying any canvases that came 
to hand. Harding had an itinerant limner do portraits of himself and wife at 
ten dollars each in the hope of learning by observation of the process, and 
Sully purchased similar but more expensive enlightenment by having his wife 
painted by Trumbull. Graduates of the school of coach and sign painting were 
numerous: for example Eichholtz, Otis, Ames, Jewett, Neagle and Frothing- 
ham. Malbone, who painted the most exquisite of miniatures, began with stage 
scenery. 

Often the beginner obtained and studied an instruction book of some sort. 
Most popular of these was Robert Dossie’s The Hand maid to the Arts, a com- 
prehensive work in two volumes which went through a number of editions 
after its first publication in 1758. It contained instructive information not only 
concerning all kinds of painting and engraving but also for a variety of crafts, 
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such as glass and china making, enameling, gilding, plaster work and the 
taking of casts. Trumbull, C. W. Peale, probably Vanderlyn, studied it early 
in their careers, and Archibald Robertson recommended it to a younger brother 
who aspired to become a painter.** A later and smaller work of similar nature, 
The Artist’s Assistant (London, 1773), was published in its sixth edition at 
Philadelphia in 1794, perhaps the first such treatise to be printed in this country. 

Some painters drew inspiration from art literature of a higher order. “The 
writers before the public are many and good,” observed Dunlap. “We will 
mention a few, as the names are suggested to memory—Vasari, De Piles, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Diirer, Du Fresnoy (with notes by Reynolds), 
Winkelman, Mengs, Reynolds, Opie, Fuseli ... , and we must not forget Shee 
and Burnet.”*® He could also have mentioned Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, 
Cunningham’s Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects and Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England ; both of the latter 
works inspired Dunlap in the composition of his own History of the Arts of 
Design. 

Many portrait painters, as specialists of a sort in the human features, dis- 
played keen interest in the studies in physiognomy whose then current vogue 
in Europe constituted a phase of the pseudo-scientific fringe of eighteenth 
century Enlightenment. One meets with frequent references to the principles 
of Johann Kaspar Lavater, the German poet and mystic whose religious 
zeal endeared him to William Blake.** Later came the founders of phrenology, 
Franz Joseph Gall and his collaborator J. C. Spurzheim, who published their 
widely read works in the first decades of the nineteenth century.** Although 
it would be absurd to pretend that either Lavater or the prophets of phrenology 
in any noticeable way affected the development of portraiture, their popular 
theories may be cited at least as having entered into some artists’ ways of 
looking at their subjects. Meeting a certain individual, Audubon carefully 
“inspected his features by Lavater’s directions.”** Stuart is said to have 
believed “‘at least in the leading principles of physiognomy,” and one of his 
Washington portraits was taken to London to be engraved for an edition of 
Lavater.*® Jarvis professed great enthusiasm for the teachings of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and like Audubon he judged people by their craniums: “By 
heavens, the very head for a painter!” he exclaimed prophetically, seeing 
young Henry Inman for the first time. *° 

At most, however, instruction from books played only an incidental and 
minor part in the making of any painter. The budding artist was likely to 
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Fig. 7. HENRY INMAN Fig. 8. SAMUEL L, WALDO, Se/f-Portrait 
Self-Portrait, about 1831 New York, The Metropolitan Museum 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Academy of Art 

of Fine Arts | 
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Fig. 9. HENRY INMAN, John Wesley Jarvis Fig. 10. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, Self-Portrait 
| (An etching after a lost water color drawing, (An ivory miniature of about 1809-1810) q 
reversed in the print, painted about 1820.) New York, National Academy of Design 





Fig. 11, PETER MAVERICK (?), Marray Street, New York 
(From 1.N.P. Stokes, “Iconography of Manhattan Island,” 1918, Ill, A. Pl. 17) 
A water color drawing of about 1822. At No. 1, seen at the right just above the wheels of acart, 
John Wesley Jarvis had his studio in 1814 when Henry Inman became his apprentice. 
The view is taken from City Hall Park, looking west to the Hudson. 
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Fig. 12. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel phia 
(Engraved for the Port Folio, issue of June, 1809) 
Erected in 1806, this was the first structure in the United States built to house an art organization. 
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get far more from a teacher of drawing if he could afford such instruction. 
There were many of these, but perhaps most worthy of mention were the 
Robertsons, Archibald and Alexander, Scottish miniature painters with Royal 
Academy training, who in the early ‘nineties established their Columbian 
Academy of Drawing and Painting in New York, and John Rubens Smith, 
an English artist who came down from Boston to New York in 1814 and 
who seems to have been an able teacher in spite of his quarrelsome personality. 
Vanderlyn, Inman, Cummings, Kearney, Crawley, Alexander and J. H. I. 
Browere were among those who had instruction from the Robertsons; Metcalf, 
Cummings, Alexander, De Veaux, De Rose, G. W. Tyler and F. S. Agate 
were pupils of Smith.** 

Some notion of the teaching practices of the Columbian Academy may be 
gathered from letters written by Archibald Robertson to his brother Andrew 
when the latter was about to take up his studies in London. The following 
excerpts, here slightly rearranged from the context of the letters, may be 
taken as fragments of the kind of advice given by the Robertsons to their 
pupils: 

Practice the study of the sublime and beautiful in Nature . . . Study the 
Antique more than barely copy it, . . . to produce elegant forms is every- 
thing . . . Acquire a bold, free, elegant outline . . . Study much of the Antique 
faces, . . . copy some iiterally—and sometimes after drawing a bust, draw it 
from recollection . . . Let the light always fall on the front of the face or 
nearly so, . . . have depth, but not breadth of shadows . . . Study the raising 
of the features—the articulation of the eyes, nose, and mouth—acquire the 
art of doing this from the etchings or sketches of the old masters . . . The 
etchings will be of more benefit to you than the highest finished paintings 
of any master . . . Study the lines and strokes they make use of to articulate 
and raise the features . . . Study their lines and mode of sketching a human 
figure—particularly in hands and fingers, feet and toes, . . . hair and drapery 
. . . Look up to the highest masters of modern or old times . . . Get some 
books on — .. . which will elevate your ideas and help you in your 
manner of study . . . As to colouring, study the works of the best masters, 

... particularly in the earliest stages of their pieces, . . . the fewer colors the 
better. *? 

Obviously the Robertsons placed far greater emphasis on drawing than 
upon painting. In this they reflected the procedures of art schools abroad. 
Since the time of the Renaissance the basis of all academic art training in 
Europe had been the practice of drawing from the antique and from prints 
or master drawings.** That such professional teaching included little method- 


ical instruction in oil painting need not seem strange in view of the fact that 
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training in this branch had not yet been taken up by the art schools of Europe. ** 

Following age-old practice the painter still learned his craft from the prac- 
ticing artist, bound to him as an apprentice through a term of years, engaged 
to him as a pupil paying for tuition, or profiting only from such friendly hints 
as the master might be willing to dispense. In this way he obtained the 
soundest knowledge of painting practice, from grinding colors and cleansing 
brushes to the diplomacy of dealing with portrait sitters. In America the 
successful artist usually imparted his knowledge freely to newcomers. Dunlap 
commended this altruistic professional attitude in others and took pride in 
saying that he himself had never refused aid to another artist when he had 
been able to give it. Illustrative examples could be cited to excess, but for 
complete demonstration of this artist-to-artist system of instruction one need 
only turn to John Hill Morgan’s Gilbert Stuart and His Pupils (New York, 
1939), a little volume saturated with evidence of Stuart’s genial readiness 
to help his brother artists. 

Although most first-rate American painters entertained lofty artistic ideals, 
the effects of European training in the Grand Style, there was little occasion 
for their application in the business of making portraits. Over and above the 
fundamentals of reasonably sound drawing, a knowledge of how to mix and 
apply paints, and the ability to compose with a certain amount of taste, pro- 
fessional portraiture made no great demands on the creative imagination. 
Archibald Robertson realistically advised his brother to waste no time on 
the higher “‘academical studies” which, while necessary for the painter of 
“history,” were practically valueless as preparation for painting portraits and 
miniatures.*® The detailed notes taken by Mathew H. Jouett from Gilbert 
Stuart’s rambling and pungently expressed comments on the painting craft 
afford a revealing glimpse of the sort of advice one painter might transmit 
to another. In contrast to Archibald Robertson’s academic insistence on the 
discipline of drafting, Stuart spoke of little but brushwork, colors and the 
practical approach to the portrait subject. His very sentences smell strongly 
of oil. In his enthusiasm for the painterly method he goes so far as to proclaim 
that it is “nonsense to think of perfecting one’s self in drawing before one 
begins to paint.” Most amusing is Jouett’s own parenthesized comment on 
Stuart’s lecture: ‘The result of my observation on his pictures—He disdains 
such system business.”’*® 

Upon receiving sufficient technical preparation and thus being ready to 
begin work for himself, the portrait painter’s requirements as to material 
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equipment were simple enough—no more elaborate, for example, than those 
of the coach and sign painter. Tools and materials were the ordinary ones of 
his craft, not too expensive, but since most brushes, canvas and paints were 
imported they cost more in this country than did similar materials in Europe. ** 
The studio itself functioned as a workshop rather than a showplace, and those 
of even the most successful artists generally had little about them to attract 
the curious or occasion comment: said Stuart, “I never like to encumber myself 
with conveniences.” ** Often a room or two in a boarding house served as 
living and painting quarters, although the nature of the work itself called for 
a reception or waiting room if it could be provided. Some artists, it is true, 
in addition to their studios maintained galleries for exhibiting their own or 
other works. Savage and Vanderlyn were real showmen in that respect; 
Jarvis from time to time had a separate picture room; Sully and Trott ran a 
gallery in Philadelphia, and Charles B. King did the same in Washington. 

Simplicity in equipment was imperative for artists who were impelled or 
preferred to shift their places of abode at frequent intervals. Despite difficul- 
ties of travel painters of the early nineteenth century were accustomed to 
extensive reconnoitering in search of work. Even more than in the eighteenth 
century, cities of the Eastern seaboard were then a common hunting ground 
for the itinerant portraitists, and these cities naturally continued to be the 
main centers of artistic activity. But with the opening of the new century the 
places that offered work for the artist multiplied with the rapid expansion of 
the nation itself. Painters traversed the great river valleys, visiting Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and other towns now flourishing along the inland 
waterways. New Orleans, with its colorful population and easy flowing 
wealth, after American occupation became an Eldorado for portrait painters 
as well as for business adventurers and fortune hunters. Many of the major 
artists ranged far in pursuit of commissions. Jarvis shifted his places of opera- 
tion incessantly, obviously enjoying a change of scene. Sully often went south; 
Morse regretted having to travel as much as he did, preferring to remain at 
home with his family. Dunlap painted north and south; once he tried a 
season in Montreal. Vanderlyn trundled his painting equipment and his exhi- 
bition pictures from Canada to Havana; in the mid ’twenties he and Morse 
contemplated trying their fortunes in Mexico City.*® Eliab Metcalf nursed 
his delicate health while painting portraits in the Virgin Islands. 

Although the cost of portraits varied normally with the reputations of the 
artists who painted them and with the size and complexity of the pictures 
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themselves, the prices charged by leading painters in practice adhered to an 
accepted scale, while lesser craftsmen asked as much as they hoped could be 
obtained for their services. At the lowest level in cost and size (excluding 
black silhouettes) were small drawn and water colored profiles which could 
be had for $5 or less. Miniatures might cost as low as $6.°° An advertisement 
of 1800 read: “A Name! Raphaele Peale, To make himself eminent, will 
paint Miniatures, for a short time, at Ten Dollars each.”** At the higher 
levels for miniatures Robert Field and Edward Malbone charged $50.°? Oil 
portraits began with the head-and-shoulders size, ranging upwards from $10 
or $15 through the $30 asked by Eichholtz, $50 by Harding before he went 
abroad, to the $100 price of Stuart, the standard for the best painters.°* Top 
prices for larger sizes ran about as follows: bust-length with hands, $150; 
half-lengths, $200 or more; full-lengths, $500. For his elaborate Lansdowne 
portrait of Washington Stuart received $600; Jarvis was paid the same amount 
for his large canvas of Commodore Perry at the Battle of Lake Erie which 
contained four figures.™* 

In successful seasons the artist’s income might reach fairly comfortable pro- 
portions. Morse had reason to be delighted when a winter’s painting in 
Charleston brought him $3000, since that represented the annual income 
of a fairly well-to-do person.®® During the first year after his return from 
London Sully earned $4500, and for several seasons thereafter he stayed 
above the $4000 level.*® Jarvis claimed that he had netted $6000 during each 
of two successive winters in New Orleans.°* According to C. E. Lester, Inman 
“was paid higher prices for his portraits than had ever been reached by an 
American painter in this country’; his income in 1838 had almost reached 
$9000.°* At that time Inman’s prices were actually double the maximum for 
Stuart’s generation, ranging from $200 for a head portrait to $1000 for 
whole-lengths.*® 

On the average, however, the returns which the painter might reasonably 
expect were modest enough, and they were likely to be highly uncertain as 
well. “I have been painting for a long time, and am far from being rich,” 
said Rembrandt Peale to the mother of Charles Leslie; he added further, “‘this 
is not the road to wealth.”®° The conscientious Dunlap seemed always to be 
trailing slightly behind his creditors’ demands. Summarizing a busy season 
in Norfolk he wrote wistfully in his diary: 


I have many Visitors, much praise or flattery. I have been constantly 
employed & after all shall arrive in N. Y. perhaps as poor as I left it. I have 
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supported myself & my family & perhaps open’d a source of employment 
and support (or more) for the future. I ought to be thankful. I am, altho’ 
my spirits sink sometimes.°®* 


Vanderlyn’s failures were chronic; Inman’s prosperity deserted him 
toward the end of his life; Sully felt that the perseverance which in art had 
profited him so little would have secured him a fortune had he been a mer- 
chant.°* Jarvis and Wood ended their days in poverty, and the improvident 
Stuart died leaving little for the care of his family. Although a fairly thrifty 
and successful painter such as Waldo might in time be able to “talk of his 
bank shares and stock like a merchant” ** no artists of the century's first genera- 
tions were able to amass anything comparable to the five- and six-figure estates 
that were left by some of the opulent masters of the mid-century landscape 
school. 

Before the turn of the century there had been in America no noticeable 
change in the artist’s place in the social scheme. In Europe important changes 
already had been accomplished, so that the artist’s status then differed strik- 
ingly from that of his medieval-Renaissance predecessors. There under the 
older scheme of things the painter had been a guildsman whose workshop 
produced paintings on commission and to suit the tastes of particular patrons. 
But by the second half of the eighteenth century the successful artist was 
likely to be either an Academician of more or less exalted station who catered 
to the nobility and exhibited at the salons, or he painted as had the free artist 
of Holland in the seventeenth century, making his pictures for a general art 
market, with the art dealer frequently acting as middleman between painter 
and buyers of his pictures.** Yet in America at the opening of the nineteenth 
century the artist, whether portrait painter or humble decorator, still retained 
an economic status not dissimilar to that of the medieval-Renaissance master. 
Although not belonging to any organized guild, he nevertheless worked on 
commission and without free choice of subjects; there were no academies to 
honor him with membership or to exhibit his pictures, and no art market 
existed for the disposal of his product through dealers. The artist’s position 
in the community was thus, as it had been in the time of Copley, that of a 
highly expert craftsman whose wares were ordered by those who desired 
and could pay for them. 

Within the first third of the new century the sccial and professional stand- 
ing of our painters was to be decidedly improved. Dunlap spoke of “the low 
estimation in which artists were held [around 1800} in our cities,” but by 
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1834 he was able to report that they were “looked up to by the best in the 
land.”®* When Morse went to England he was impressed by the respect 
accorded members of the profession there, for in America, said he, art was 
“only thought to be an employment suited to a lower class of people.” ® 
That was in 1811; but an emerging generation of artists brightened the tones 
of the picture. One who knew them in 1830 observed that the artists of that 
day stood out “decidedly in advantageous contrast with many of their prede- 
cessors—most of whom were known to be illiterate folk.’’*? 

Although a number of factors contributed to bringing about the betterment 
of the artist’s position they were all related directly or indirectly to the several 
attempts at founding academies of art. Nothing more clearly announces the 
new role assumed by the arts in the United States than this crystalization of 
interest in their behalf. Furthermore, the appearance of acadernies signified 
that America was being drawn more closely into the orbit of developments in 
the art world abroad, for the impetus that brought such institutions into being 
in this country had its source in the great academic movement of the eighteenth 
century in Europe.*® 

In America, as in England, the course of the early academic development 
was marked by heated encounters between factions of two schools of thought: 
those, on the one hand, who favored an essentially social and honorary type 
of institution, usually endowed and directed by amateurs of means rather 
than by artists, were opposed on the other by advocates of organizations more 
immediately and practically concerned with the welfare of the artists, stressing 
schools of instruction and regular exhibitions of their works. It was a much 
debated question as to whether Art or artists should be served primarily by 
our early academies. 

Thus, when Charles Willson Peale attempted in 1795 to establish the 
Columbianum as an organization of working artists, a group of “separation- 
ists” immediately withdrew, declaring themselves “in favor of a National 
Institution as opposed to the drawing school desired by Mr. Peal and Mr. 
Rush.’’®® The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, on the other hand, founded 
in 1805 chiefly by non-artists and along cultural lines, soon was confronted 
by the Society of Artists of the United States, organized in 1810, whose stated 
objectives were the establishing of schools, annual exhibitions, and the pro- 
vision of assistance to needy members of the artistic professions.’ So also in 
New York the American Academy of the Arts, established in 1802 as the 
New-York Academy of Fine Arts, progressed unevenly through troubled 
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years until it succumbed in rivalry with the National Academy of Design, 
founded in 1826. 

Here at last, as Dunlap proclaimed, was ‘a real academy, governed by 
artists with artists for teachers, having an exhibition which supported their 
school and other expenses, and becoming properly appreciated by the 
public.”** Most significantly, in view of the controversies preceding and 
attending its founding, the success of the National Academy represented the 
complete triumph of a kind of artists’ union over a less democratic type of 
institution—over opponents who, as one of them put it, were “not prepared 
to see the American system, as it is called, extended to literature and the fine 
arts.”’* Obviously, in fields other than politics the old Federalist oligarchy 
was being challenged and defeated as America approached the era of Andrew 
Jackson. 

Meanwhile, as it turned out, by far the most valuable service rendered by 
the academies was the sponsoring of regular art exhibitions. Only in the late 
eighteenth century had Europe itself become exhibition-conscious: London 
saw its first public exhibition in 1760; Dresden, in 1764; Copenhagen, in 
1769; Berlin, in 1786.7* Thus America lagged behind by only a few decades. 
After a brave first attempt in 1795 by the Columbianum at Philadelphia the 
next comprehensive show held in America was that sponsored by the Society 
of Artists in 1811, the beginning of annual exhibitions at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Similar shows were begun by the American Academy in 1816, 
but they soon suffered from too many repeated showings of the same material 
and so were quickly overshadowed by those of the National Academy of 
Design. The latter from the beginning were real “annuals” comprised of a 
stimulating variety of new works; the mounting totals of admission fees 
attested their fast-growing popularity.’* 

“Pictures fresh and glowing from the easel”*°—the phrase used by the 
New York Mirror in heralding the National Academy’s first show conveys 
the sense of exciting newness that delighted visitors, many of whom had never 
seen so many bright canvases brought together before. At a time when the 
painter’s patrons had scarcely begun to ask from him anything but portraits 
the academy shows spurred him to experimental efforts in new fields. They 
helped to invigorate and to elevate the standards of the whole profession. 
Above all, they offered a common meeting ground for artists and public, and 
for everyone a colorful revelation of the brightening prospects for our native 


arts. 
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All of this development benefited the portrait painter, even though the 
growing popular interest in the arts was focused more on the emerging schools 
of landscape and narrative painting. Too many portraits invariably made 
the exhibitions less attractive; visitors must often have felt as did Philip Hone 
when he wrote of the National Academy annual in 1832: “There is the usual 
display of horrid portraits, like enough in all conscience to the originals, who 
I wish were hanged in their place.”** Yet the academies and their exhibitions, 
in addition to attracting public attention to all the arts, undoubtedly lent new 
dignity to the entire profession. ““We must express our delight and astonish- 
ment,” wrote the editor of the New York Myrror in 1833, “at witnessing the 
effect which the establishment of the National Academy of Design has pro- 
duced on the state of the arts in this city.’’** Unquestionably the full-fledged 
member of the National Academy or of the Pennsylvania Academy by the 
eighteen-thirties had come to enjoy a greater professional esteem than his 
American predecessors in any former time. 

At the end of the period under discussion the portrait painter stood in a 
new world, not alone, as had been the case in Jefferson’s time, but in the 
company of artists who painted other subjects, some of whom were getting 
along without depending at all upon portraiture for a living. If, like Rem- 
brandt Peale, one had been young in the experimental ‘nineties when our 
new machinery of government was just being set in motion, and when the 
fine arts had not yet found a place in the scheme of things, he could not have 
failed to observe that by the ’thirties they had assumed a new and important 
status. “I have lived long enough,” Peale could say, “to witness the entire 
growth of the Fine Arts in our country.”** Thus it seemed to many at the 
time, particularly to William Dunlap when in 1834 he issued his rich saga 
of the artists, giving it the rolling and significant title, History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States. Dunlap, too, felt that he 
had seen the whole show. And from his own account of it we gather that the 
chief performers had been that company of portrait painters among whom 
he had played a modest but not by any means a minor role."® 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF DISMEMBERED 
ALTARPIECES. How far is it possible? How 
far desirable? By R. LANGTON Douctas 


¢¢~F T is common knowledge,” writes Dr. Gronau, “that only a very limited 

| number of early Italian altarpieces have survived in the position for 

which they were originally painted, and that of this small number few 

only have retained their original appearance.” Dr. Gronau then proceeds to 
plead for the reassemblage of “the membra disjecta of these altarpieces.”* 

Another writer on art history, Professor Thomas Bodkin, who is the direc- 
tor of a public gallery, has issued a manifesto exhorting his colleagues who 
are in charge of art museums and also ‘modern statesmen” to assist in the 
reconstruction of “dismembered masterpieces.”* In a book that has recently 
been published, he advocates the redintegration of Italian and early Flemish 
altarpieces of which the fragments are now scattered far and wide over Europe 
and the United States. 

When those who have charge of our museums and overworked ministers 
of state are exhorted to devote time and public funds to such activities, it is 
well to enquire to what extent a crusade of this kind is capable of realizing the 
aims of its leaders, and how far such reconstructions are desirable. 

This is no new movement. For more than forty years, to my knowledge, 
directors of museums have attempted to make such reconstructions as are ad- 
vocated by Professor Bodkin and Dr. Gronau. The present writer, for example, 
in the year 1904, endeavored to persuade Sir Edward Poynter, the Director of 
the National Gallery in London, with whom he was well acquainted, to 
attempt the reconstruction of the great altarpiece painted by Ugolino da Siena 
in the third decade of the fourteenth century for the church of Santa Croce 
in Florence. 

It seemed to be a feasible plan. Almost all of the scattered parts of the altar- 
piece were then in private collections; and the great majority of them were 
in England. Moreover, it seemed unlikely that the cost of acquiring them would 
be prohibitive in view of the low opinion of works of the school of Siena that 
was held alike by contemporary writers on Italian art and by vendors of pic- 
tures by old masters. At public auctions and in art dealers’ shops, paintings by 
the great early masters of Siena could then be bought for very small sums. 
Those few private collectors who acquired such things were regarded as 
somewhat cranky and provincial by most continental connoisseurs, Their 
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unusual taste in pictures was considered to be an amusing by-product of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement—a movement that had few followers outside of 
Great Britain. I can recall the smiles of benignant contempt which two leading 
Italian historians of art exchanged when, as a young man, I dared to express 
my enthusiastic admiration of the works of a great early Sienese master. 

And yet the just appreciation of pictures of the school of Siena was by no 
means a new development in art criticism. Beginning perhaps with William 
Young Ottley in the eighteenth century, there had always been a few con- 
noisseurs who had admired Sienese pictures, and not all of them were British. 
But this movement in taste had not affected the majority of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, and had certainly not touched the most influential of them 
all, a wealthy collector and a dilettante, who had a very poor opinion of works 
of the early Sienese school. The Trustees of the National Gallery showed no 
interest in the proposed reconstruction of Ugolino’s great altarpiece. 

Failing to enlist the support of the National Gallery for my project, I spoke 
of it to Dr. Bode when he was on a visit to England. The Director of the new 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, then just completed, proved sympathetic, with the 
result that a considerable part of Ugolino’s altarpiece was soon reconstructed 
and on exhibition in that Museum (Fig. 1). It must be admitted, however, 
that in spite of my persistent efforts this reconstruction cannot be regarded as 
an artistic success. Less than half of this masterpiece was reassembled, and that 
part gives us but a faint idea of the appearance of the great ancona. I am not 
at all sure, in fact, that if each single picture that composes it were shown 
separately the total sum of artistic pleasure would not be fuller and more satis- 
fying than that afforded by the contemplation of this mutilated wreck of a 
great work of art. 

Other similar attempts in which I subsequently took a part, such as, for 
example, the reconstruction of the Annunciation that Giovanni Bellini de- 
signed for the organ of Santa Maria dei Miracoli in Venice, were, in a measure 
more successful;* but for the most part enterprises such as this, in which I 
have shared, have ended in disappointment. Nor is my experience singular. 
Very few of such reconstructions as have been made in the course of the present 
century can be regarded as wholly commendable. 

It is almost impossible, in the first place, to collect together all the scattered 
fragments of such a work of art; and, when they have been collected, it is 
extremely difficult to determine their precise relation to each other. The old 
altarpiece, in fact, as a single art entity, cannot be reconstituted. Even such a 
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Fig. 3. BERNARDINO LUINI, The Pala Torriani Altar piece 
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factory. 


The reason for this is obvious. The picture is without its original frame; 
and we have no means of ascertaining what that frame was like; as The Holy 
Trinity now in the National Gallery is the only large altarpiece that can be 
attributed with any certainty to Pesellino. Dr. Hans Mackowsky is altogether 
mistaken when he asserts that ‘‘we have again before our eyes the entire work 


as it originally appeared in the Oratorio of SS. Trinita at Pistoia.’’* 


“From the decorative point of view,” writes Sir Charles Holmes, “the pic- 
ture and its frame make up a single unit: the one is not complete without the 
other. It is much to be regretted that this aspect of the painter’s art does not 
receive the attention which was bestowed upon it in the early Renaissance. 
Then the large mural painting was nicely adapted to the architectural features 
around it; while the altarpiece and the portrait had frames specially designed, 


often at great cost, to display their charms to advantage.”® 


In those few cases where the reconstruction of an altarpiece has been accom- 
plished, the result has not always been regarded as satisfactory even by the . 
enthusiastic advocates of such restorations. Writing of the polyptych of the 
Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent, Professor Bodkin admits that “the altar- 
piece as a whole has neither unity of design nor inspiration,” and that “‘its 
reconstitution, under the provision of the Treaty of Versailles, did little to 
enhance the reputation of the brothers Van Eyck or to add to the understanding 
of their art.” Lord Conway, too, when writing on the subject of the recon- 
stitution of Dierick Bouts’ triptych The Last Supper, contended that each of 
the panels that composed it would gain if it were separated from the rest. In 
other cases where such a redintegration of a work of art was possible, it has 
not been regarded as desirable by the trustees of the museum who had it in 
their power to bring together its separate parts, as I have good reasons for 


knowing. 


Many years ago, the present writer saw in France a narrow, upright painting 
of A Halberdier. This figure, which was in an excellent state of preservation, 
had been cut away from Tiepolo’s great work The Finding of Moses before 
that picture had been acquired by the National Gallery of Scotland. I reported 
my discovery to those who were then in charge of the gallery. The price that 
the owner asked for the fragment was by no means exorbitant; but the Trustees , 
showed no desire to acquire it. They liked their picture as it was; and they did 


not consider its reconstruction desirable. 


redintegration as that of The Holy Trinity of Pesellino is not entirely satis- 
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The Metropolitan Museum of New York refused to reconstruct a work of 
art, an Annunciation, of which an important part was in their possession, when 
they had the opportunity of doing so. The Museum owns the figure of an 
Announcing Angel, attributed by Dr. Bode and other authorities on Italian 
sculpture to Matteo Civitali.* The figure of the Virgin Annunciate was then 
in the collection of Professor Lanz of Amsterdam. The late Professor Lanz, 
who at that time regarded me as the Curator of his collection, asked me to 
offer the figure of the Virgin, on his behalf, to the Metropolitan Museum at 
the same price that the Trustees had paid for the figure of the Angel. I wrote 
at once to Mr. Breck, who was then the Curator of the Department of Renais- 
sance and Modern Sculpture, and offered the Museum the more important 
part of the dismembered Annunciation. The offer was not accepted. 

While I am not sure that there was sufficient justification for the decisions 
of the Trustees of the two museums of Edinburgh and New York, I agree that, 
while some redintegrations are desirable, in other cases nothing would be 
gained by the reconstruction of a dismembered work of art. It is certainly true 
of some altarpieces that some part of the work is greater than the whole, and 
is shown to better advantage as a separate picture. 

The reason why in certain cases the separate paintings in an altarpiece com- 
posed of several parts are more important artistically than the complete work 
is not difficult to explain. “He who pays the piper calls the tune.” The Church 
was, to an extraordinary degree, the chief patron of art for several centuries; 
and the aim of the ecclesiastical authorities who commissioned an altarpiece 
was not primarily an artistic aim. It is true, of course, that they wished to appeal 
to the emotions of worshipers—this was especially true of the early Franciscans 
and their sympathizers—but the primary aim of the ecclesiastical patrons of 
painters was to teach the unlearned the doctrines of the Catholic faith. Their 
main purpose, in fact, was didactic and expository, not artistic. When, there- 
fore, they commissioned a great altarpiece they prescribed what its form should 
be and what subjects should be represented on its different panels. But in the 
treatment of each of those parts, the artist, in course of time, acquired more 
and more freedom of expression. The gradual relaxation of the tyranny of the 
Gothic frame accelerated this process of liberation. Finally, during the Renais- 
sance, the emancipation of the artist, in some cases, was complete. “No one,” 
writes Pater, “ever ruled over his subject more entirely than Leonardo or bent 
it more dexterously to purely artistic ends.” 

There are those who, like Dr. Gronau, evidently regard the Duke Cosimo I 
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and his art adviser Vasari as mainly responsible for the disintegration of early 
Italian altarpieces.* The fact is that the dismemberment of the works of old 
masters that began in the middle of the sixteenth century has continued up 
to the present day. This work of destruction was greatly increased after the 
emergence of the wealthy private collector. There arose in the course of time a 
great demand for Italian works of art. It was obviously difficult to smuggle 
out of a church, or to transport secretly out of a country, a large altarpiece or 
a group of sculpture; but it was comparatively easy to carry away a predella 
panel or some other portion of an altarpiece, or a single member of a group of 
sculpture, if it were not too large. It was possible, too, when necessary, to 
replace surreptitiously the stolen portion of a composite work with a copy as 
was done some years ago in a church in Venice, a fraud that was detected by 
Dr. Ettore Modigliani. 

Yes! The dismemberment of works of art for different reasons is still going 
on throughout Europe. Even in England there are those who to my certain 
knowledge do not hesitate to cut up a picture if they, or their employers, come 
to the conclusion that it is more easy to sell certain parts of it than to dispose 
of the whole work. A well-known English restorer, with the kindest intentions, 
suggested that I should permit him to carve up a large painting by Antoniazzo 
Romano that is in my collection. He told me that, if this were done, I could have 
three good pictures instead of one! 

The complete redintegration of a dismembered altarpiece, we have shown, 
is rarely possible, and is in some cases—from an artistic point of view—not 
worth the trouble and the expense that it involves. There arise, however, from 
time to time, cases where there is something to be said for even a partial recon- 
struction of a work of art. For example, the works of Andrea del Castagno are 
so rare that anything that would add to our knowledge and comprehension of 
the oeuvre of this forcible, influential artist is worth doing; and some con- 
noisseurs are of the opinion that we should attempt to reconstruct, as far as is 
possible, one of the only two existing altarpieces of Castagno, the Poggibonsi 
altarpiece. 

There are in existence four panels representing scenes from Our Lord’s 
Passion that, it is now surmised, belong to this work. These small pictures are 
a Crucifixion in the National Gallery in London, a Resurrection in the Frick 
Collection, a Flagellation that belongs to Mr. Berenson, and a Last Supper— 
a school piece—that is in the National Gallery of Scotland. Another panel— 
in all probability a De position—is missing at present. This series of five panels 
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was in the collection of a Signor Fungini before the year 1880. In that year they 
were sold at an auction in Perugia. 

It cannot be proved that this predella formed a part of the Poggibonsi altar- 
piece now in New York, but this conclusion seems probable; as, of the only 
two altarpieces known to us that were painted by Castagno, this is the only 
one in which there is a representation of the Savior. 

There can be little doubt that the attribution of the Poggibonsi altarpiece 
(Fig. 2) to Andrea del Castagno is correct.* There are morphological details 
in the picture which recall to us forcibly the well-known frescoes of the artist 
that are now at S. Apollonia in Florence. The design of the robe of St. Bridget, 
for example, is very similar to that of the drapery in the generally accepted 
works of Andrea del Castagno, and recalls, too, that of the figures in the fresco 
of St. Lawrence and the Emperor Decius at Castiglione d’Olona by Paolo 
Schiavo who, it is now believed, was Andrea del Castagno’s master.® We find 
this characteristic heavy drapery with its deep, exaggerated folds in all of the 
authentic works of Castagno. The head and the hands of St. Bridget, too, are 
clearly by the artist who, at a later date, painted the Queen Esther at S. Apol- 
lonia. Moreover, St. Bridget’s left hand is very similar to that of the Cumaean 
Sybil in the same series of frescoes. 

Another reconstruction that has recently been suggested is that of the great 
altarpiece by Luini, the Pala Torriani, that was formerly in the church of 
Mendrisio (Fig. 3). The central panel of this altarpiece, a Madonna and Child 
and Saints is in the collection of the Contessa Elisa Trivulzio Scotti at Milan. 
The predella representing the Story of the Lives of the Martyrs of the Val di 
Non was formerly in the Benson collection’® and is now in New York. The 
four small lateral panels, each of which bore a representation of a saint, were 
sold at Christie’s in 1898. It ought to be possible to trace these figures. The 
reconstitution of this altarpiece, a characteristic work of Luini’s last period, 
does not appear to be beyond the realm of possibility. 

Professor Bodkin agrees that the reconstitution of dismembered works of 
art cannot succeed to any great extent without international codperation. As a 
preliminary, he advocates ‘‘the preparation of an authoritative corpus of dis- 
membered, sundered or related masterpieces.”** This is an excellent sugges- 
tion; but if he is to take an active part in this huge undertaking, he must be 
more careful in his statements of fact. 

An example of Professor Bodkin’s tendency to inaccuracy is this account of 
what Professor Panofsky has written on the subject of the pictures with mytho- 
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logical subjects by Piero di Cosimo that were included in the Italian Exhibition 
in London in 1930: 

Three pictures by Piero di Cosimo shown in the exhibition were not rec- 
ognized at the time as forming parts of any planned series. But Professor 
Panofsky, in 1937, proved that the large panel, then lent by Lord Duveen 
and now in the collection of the Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hertford, 
Connecticut, which was catalogued simply as a Mythological Scene, is an 
illustration of the legend of the Finding of Vulcan on Lemnos, and forms a 
pendant to the panel, acquired by the National Gallery of Canada from the 
late Lord Lothian, which shows Vulcan assisted by Aeolus as a Teacher of 
Mankind. The long panel by the same painter, lent from the collection of 
Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon and now in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York, which was catalogued as The Battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapiths and the longer panel of similar height, lent by Prince Paul of 
Jugoslavia, and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which was 
catalogued as A Forest Fire, are also proved by the "ag to be connected 
with a third panel in the Metropolitan Museum to form a coherent set, based 
on mythographical Renaissance theories of Human Life in the Stone Age.*? 


In the first place, Professor Panofsky has by no means “proved” that the 
Mythological Scene that was exhibited at Burlington House** represents the 
Finding of Vulcan. There are those who hold that his conclusions in regard 
to the subject of this picture are entirely untenable. Professor Bodkin is, of 
course, entitled to his own opinion on this question. But he has no excuse for 
making statements that are demonstrably inaccurate. The Mythological Scene 
that was exhibited in London is not a “panel,” as Professor Bodkin states. It is 
on canvas, as also is its pendant the Vulcan and Aeolus, now at Ottawa, which 
Professor Bodkin also describes as a “panel.” The Battle of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae is not in the Metropolitan Museum but in the National Gallery 
in London. Professor Panofsky has not proved nor attempted to prove that this 
picture is of the “coherent set” to which the Mythological Scene and the Vulcan 
and Aeolus belong. He holds, in fact, the contrary opinion, and argues at some 
length to show that The Battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithae must be 
excluded from a series of pictures that were painted to illustrate the life of 
mankind in the Stone Age, as “it shows the paraphernalia of a higher civiliza- 
tion.” ** When Professor Bodkin states that A Forest Fire now in the Ash- 
molean Museum is a longer picture than The Battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithae he makes a minor error. But when he adds that the mythological 
pictures now at the Metropolitan Museum and at Oxford are based on “‘myth- 
ographical Renaissance theories of Human Life in the Stone Age,” he is surely 
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misleading; for, as Professor Panofsky has shown, they follow literally a 
passage in the De Architectura of Vitruvius.*® 

There are several other errors in Professor Bodkin’s book. He is wrong, 
for example, in some of his statements regarding the Pesellino altarpiece in 
the National Gallery. The saint next to St. Jerome on the right of the picture 
is not St. Zenobius but St. Zeno; and it is a Miracle of St. Zeno, not St. Zenobius 
that is represented in the predella of the altarpiece. The panel that bears the 
mutilated representation of St. Zeno and St. Jerome was not discovered by 
Lord Duveen in 1929, as Professor Bodkin asserts. The panel had been iden- 
tified as a part of the altarpiece by Dr. Hans Kaufmann of Berlin in 1922, and 
the discovery had been reported to Dr. Bode and to others interested in 
Italian art. The predella panels of the altarpiece were not discovered in New 
York in the Warburg collection as Professor Bodkin states. They had. -n 
well known to students of Italian painting for a considerable time. One British 
connoisseur had, in fact, actually purchased this predella while it was still in 
Italy. He had, however, made it a condition of the sale that the vendor should 
obtain permission to export the four panels, and that they should be delivered 
to him in England or in France. As their owner was unable to fulfill this part 
of the contract, the British collector refused to complete the purchase. It was 
stated later (I cannot vouch for the truth of the report) that the collector who 
subsequently bought the predella panels took them out of the country in his 
personal baggage. 

Professor Bodkin not only makes several mistakes in questions of fact, he 
is also too ready to assume that his arguments on a subject on which there have 
long been differences of opinion among scholars have carried general con- 
viction. He is quite sure, for example, that he settled the question regarding 
the number of panels that formed a part of the predella of the San Marco 
altarpiece of Fra Angelico when he contributed an article on this subject to the 
Burlington Magazine. 

There were originally at San Marco eight panels, all of approximately the 
same height, in which was represented the legend of St. Cosimo and St. 
Damian as it is recorded in the Legenda Aurea. Six of these represent the 
martyrdom of the saints. Two of them, The Healing of Donna Palladia and 
The Miracle of the Sick Man, illustrate their life-work as physicians.1* The 
story of the two saints in the Golden Legend begins with The Healing of 
Donna Palladia, and is followed by an account of the martyrdom of the two 
brothers. And this is the procedure that Fra Angelico followed when he 
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designed another much smaller predella (Fig. 4) having the same subject 
as that of the San Marco altarpiece.** The first scene in that smaller predella 
was The Healing of Donna Palladia. \t is not unreasonable to conclude that 
the predella of the San Marco altarpiece also had The Healing of Donna 
Palladia as the subject of its first picture. 

While Professor Bodkin agrees that the picture at Washington is by Fra 
Angelico and was originally one of the eight panels at San Marco, he denies 
that this panel and the Miracle of the Sick Man, which is still at San Marco, 
formed a part of the predella of the San Marco altarpiece. He maintains that 
it consisted of only six panels, all of which were representations of scenes of 
the saints’ martyrdom. 

Although all of the eight pictures that were at San Marco agree in subject 
matter, size and style, it is admittedly difficult to understand—as Dr. Schott- 
miiller pointed out long ago**—how they could have formed a single predella; 
for taken together they measure 3.65 meters in width while the main panel of 
the altarpiece measures only 2.27 meters. Such a proportion between the main 
panel of an altarpiece and its predella is at least unusual. 

There is, however, one essential fact that we should bear in mind before we 
jump at a conclusion regarding the number of panels that formed the predella 
of this altarpiece. We do not know the precise form of the whole work, The 
original frame is missing. We only know the size of the main panel as we see it 
today. The same is true of other altarpieces of Fra Angelico such as that in the 
Louvre, which I believe has lost two of its predella panels. The San Marco 
altarpiece may have had a large, elaborate frame with figures of saints decorat- 
ing the front of it on either side of the chief panel. It is also possible that it 
may have had paintings on the reverse side as many other altarpieces had, such 
as, for example, Duccio’s Maesta at Siena, which had two predelle. In any case, 
whatever the solution of the problem may be, it is useless to dogmatize about 
it in view of the limitations of our knowledge regarding the original form 
of this work in all its details. 

Professor Bodkin is quite wrong when he tells us that ‘“Vasari clearly states 
that the predella consisted of ‘stories of the martyrdom of the saints.’ Vasari 
makes no such sweeping statement. He merely records that there were in the 
predella “stories of the martyrdom of SS. Cosimo and Damian and others.”*° 
When we recall how loose in some cases are Vasari’s descriptions of pictures, 
his account of the predella of the San Marco altarpiece does not controvert the 
opinion of those who hold that there were eight scenes in it all based on the 
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story of St. Cosimo and St. Damian as it is told in the Legenda Aurea. 
The other reasons given by Professor Bodkin for his opinion that there were 
only six pictures in this predella are not sufficient to establish his case. The only 
safe, indisputable conclusion about this series of eight panels, after a careful 
survey of all the known facts regarding them, is that they all, in some way, 
formed a part of the San Marco altarpiece. 

There must, of course, be innumerable omissions of examples of recon- 
structed works of art in so brief a survey as that of Professor Bodkin. But I 
must confess that I was a little surprised that he did not mention in his book 
what must be regarded, perhaps, as the most extraordinary of all such recon- 
structions that have ever been made in England—the complete redintegration 
of the great altarpiece (Fig. 5) that Murillo painted for the lower Oratory of 
the Archiepiscopal Palace at Seville.** 

At some time before the Peninsular War this important work had been 
mutilated during a vacancy of the See. A part of the altarpiece which included 
the figures of the Virgin and Child had been cut out and secretly sold to some 
dealer. This fragment of the picture ultimately found its way to England; and, 
after being for a time in the Edward Gray collection, was acquired, in 1838, 
by Mr. Jones Loyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, the father of Lady Wantage. 
This nobleman ascertained that the large mutilated altarpiece at Seville had 
been looted by the French, and had become the property of Marshal Soult. He 
made several attempts to acquire the canvas and ultimately, in the year 1862, 
he became its possessor. The two portions of this great picture were then 
reunited? 

Professor Bodkin concludes his book Dismembered Master pieces with the 
suggestion that by promoting their reconstruction “modern statesmen” may do 
something to promote “goodwill and understanding among nations.” Unfor- 
tunately experience has shown, as I have already stated, that such redintegra- 
tions are rarely satisfactory; and, even if their number were multiplied con- 
siderably, as a result of the efforts of some international organization, they 
would do little to advance a cause which all men of goodwill have at heart. 

There are, however, two quite practicable ways to promote friendly relations 
between lovers of the arts throughout the civilized world. One of these is to 
plan the return, to their countries of origin, of some works of art by great 
masters who are not at present adequately represented in the museums and the 
churches of those lands. The other is to help a foreign country to acquire origi- 
nal contemporary portraits of its great men—portraits that were sold in past 
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ages to collectors from other countries—as well as other works of art that have 
a local importance as historical documents. British sovereigns have, in the 
present century, as Professor Bodkin records, set a fine example of generosity 
to their subjects. They have returned to France, for example, several works of 
art that were in the Royal collection—illuminated pages by a great French artist 
and fine medals of the seventeenth century that are of great historical interest. 

There are still in Great Britain many owners of collections who possess im- 
portant works of art by rare masters of foreign schools. In some cases, these 
possessions were removed surreptitiously from countries poorer than Great 
Britain. It is possible for those who own such things to do something, if but a 
little to promote goodwill among the nations of Europe. If any such owner is 
not in a position that allows him to present a picture to a public gallery in 
the country of its origin, he can give its government the opportunity of pur- 
chasing, at a reasonable price, a work in his possession by one of the masters 
who are not well represented in the museums of that country. I am not preach- 
ing that which I have not myself practiced. 

This is not a subject to be treated lightly. Today it is of tremendous impor- 
tance to ourselves and to our children that each of us, in his own sphere of 
activity, should do all in his power to promote international goodwill. For if 
such efforts are not successful in this generation, the result will be the ruin of 


the human race. 
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Fig. 4. FRA ANGELICO, The Healing of Donna Palladia 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Coll. 





Fig. 5. MURILLO, Madonna with Angels 
Formerly in the Wantage Coll. 
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Fig. 1. PUPIL OF JAN VAN EYCK, Virgin and two Saints 
Amsterdam, E. Proehl Coll. 
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A PUPIL OF JAN VAN EYCK By W. R. VALENTINER 


T would seem hardly justifiable to publish a few isolated early Flemish 
| paintings if ic were not that they belong to a period from which only a 
remarkably smal! number of paintings are known. Dr. Friedlander, speak- 
ing of the immediate followers of the Van Eycks, says: “One would expect 
that the generation whose maturity was reached about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that is the generation of Petrus Christus, would show clearly 
the reflection of the great accomplishments of the Van Eycks. Yet it happens 
that only a very few Flemish paintings of the period from 1430-60 are in ex- 
istence to prove this supposition. It seems remarkable how small is the number 
of paintings which can be placed with certainty between these dates.” 

Among the two or three paintings he mentions, the most original is the one 
representing the Madonna standing between St. John the Baptist and St. 
Jerome from the Nemes collection, Munich (Fig. 1). This picture, which was 
sold at Amsterdam November 14, 1928 (Cat. of the Nemes sale No. 55) and 
is now in the E. Proehl collection, Amsterdam (exhibited in the Rotterdam 
museum in 1938) Friedlander dates about 1430 and calls it a work by an artist 
closely related to Jan van Eyck, by whom no other paintings are known. 

I believe, however, that two paintings in American collections can be 
attributed to him: the wings representing the Annunciation in the John G. 
Johnson collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Fig. 3) and a Holy 
Family in the Martin B. Ryerson collection of the Chicago Art Institute (Fig. 
2). That these two paintings are by the same hand needs hardly any demon- 
stration. The design used by the artist for the drapery of the Virgin is the same 
in both compositions, changed only slightly in accordance with the different 
subjects. Also the awkward perspective, the placing of the figures in the room 
without any connection with their surroundings, as it were in front of the 
architectural background, is the same here and there. It is well known that the 
Van Eycks did not employ as yet mathematically constructed perspective in 
their compositions and that the advance in this respect—if we can call it an 
advance—belongs to the limited merits of Petrus Christus. Yet, even so, the 
Van Eycks adopted a certain system in the construction of their rooms which 
convinces us completely of their real existence, and this, indeed, is all that is 
necessary for a great artist to accomplish. 

The artist we are dealing with did not succeed in rendering such a convincing 
stage setting, and apparently cares little for any method in building up his 
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construction, which seems to slide forward at a steep angle. In common with 
the average artist, he copies some parts from nature, others from other people’s 
compositions without being able to penetrate the whole with his own personal 
style. The individual sections are therefore better than the complete composi- 
tions. The well observed details give a certain charm to even such an awkward 
work as the Chicago painting with its badly designed Christ Child. 

Through these details we receive a good idea of the manner in which the 
upper bourgeoisie in Flanders furnished their rooms at this time. Imported 
goods are mixed with objects produced in the home industry. The Gothic oak 
furniture, like benches and cabinets, are typically Flemish; so is the design of 
windows, shutters and chimney. In the Chicago painting we find, however, an 
elegant folding chair, probably of walnut, with beautiful intarsia which must 
be of North Italian workmanship. From Italy also comes the velvet brocade 
of the baldachino and the majolica vase on the window sill, a characteristic 
Florentine piece. The metal jugs, ewers, basin and candlestick in the two 
paintings however, have again Northern Gothic forms and are mostly dinan- 
deries. The tile floors with their intricate pattern are Spanish. 

The Johnson wings were described by me in the first edition of the Catalogue 
of the Johnson Collection (II, 1913, No. 320) as “Bruges (?) master, in- 
fluenced by Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus, about 1460.” In the new Cat- 
alogue of 1941, this designation was replaced by “Follower of Robert 
Campin,” an attribution which, like several others, was not an improvement.* 
The revisor of the Catalogue cannot be blamed for the fact that in the mean- 
time it has been found out that Robert Campin is not the Master of Flémalle 
and that most works formerly given to the Master of Flémalle are early works 
of Rogier; but to give the painting to the school of Rogier (Tournai) instead 
of to the school of Jan van Eyck (Bruges or Ghent) is a mistake. The promi- 
nently warm color scheme characterized by a prevailing reddish-brown in the 
two paintings—and in the two others mentioned later in this connection—is 
characteristic of the school of the Van Eycks and not of the cooler color scale 
of Rogier’s followers. Besides, the Chicago painting is based upon the Rolin 
Madonna of Jan van Eyck in the Louvre, and in composition the two other 
paintings we give to the artist are just as closely related to the great master. 

The unusual pattern of the Spanish tile floor in the Johnson paintings con- 
nects them with the Nemes picture. So far as I know, this pattern appears in no 
other early Flemish painting. As the perspective of this floor is similar in both 
paintings, one might even think that they may have belonged originally to the 
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. PUPIL OF JAN VAN EYCK, Holy Famil) 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Fig. 3. PUPIL OF JAN VAN EYCK, Annunciation 
Philadel phia, John G. Johnson Art Coll. 
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same altarpiece, especially as the difference in the height of the panels is not 
too great (the Nemes painting 2814 in.; the Johnson wings 26), in. ) ; but this 
seems unlikely because of the divergence in the width of the panels (the Nemes 
painting 20 in.; the Johnson wings 31 in.). In the Johnson and the Nemes 
paintings the types of figures go well together: the Madonna with the high 
and wide forehead, the long straight nose, the rather large mouth and the small 
chin. The head of St. Joseph in the Ryerson painting should be compared with 
the head of St. John the Baptist. Both have the same overhanging nose with 
narrow nostrils, the slightly protruding eyes with flat, curved eyebrows. If the 
hair of Joseph seems to be designed in a more linear style than the hair of St. 
John, the reason is partly that the Nemes painting has been somewhat over- 
cleaned (I remember the painting very well when it was in the collection of 
Dr. F. Sarre in Berlin, from whom M. Nemes acquired it). 

The treatment of the drapery in the Nemes painting is very similar to that 
in the two paintings in America, although the artist’s style is not yet as 
peculiarly developed. The forms of the costumes have still the ample and 
monumental character of the Ghent Altarpiece of the Van Eycks, but the 
folds begin to have the sharp, dartlike shapes with pointed angles in the 
drapery of St. Jerome and the Madonna, while the sleeves of St. John have 
the tubelike folds ending in small arches which we encounter in the mantle of 
St. Joseph in the Ryerson painting. 

The type of the Madonna in the Nemes and the Johnson paintings seems to 
make it certain that the well-known early repetition of the Van Eycks’ Foun- 
tain Madonna in Berlin is also a work of our artist (Fig. 4). This painting was 
very famous in the middle of the nineteenth century and considered an original 
by Hubert van Eyck from which the Antwerp Madonna of Jan van Eyck and 
the one in the Metropolitan Museum were supposed to have been copied. Now 
no one doubts that the beautiful, lightly-colored painting dated 1439 in the 
Antwerp Museum is the original by Jan van Eyck. However, Dr. Friedlander 
stresses the point that the Berlin Madonna at the Fountain is not a poor, later 
copy, to which it had been degraded, but a work of the period of the Van 
Eycks by an artist who was able to go his own way, as the different type of the 
Virgin and the addition of a landscape of Southern character proves. This 
landscape again is clearly influenced by the background of the Ghent Altar- 

iece. 
: For comparison we reproduce the Van Eyck original (Fig. 5) next to the 
Berlin picture so as to show how much more round-faced and delicately fea- 
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tured Van Eyck’s Madonna is. The younger artist has changed the perspective 
to his own more primitive style by raising the further part of the fountain basin 
and the grass cover of the low stone wall behind the Madonna to a higher 
level. As if to stress his own more medieval point of view, he placed a prayer 
book upon the stone wall in a curious forward sliding position. This book has 
an overlarge velvet cover (like the two small prayer books in the Ryerson and 
Johnson paintings), from which a large tassel hangs down. 

As Jan van Eyck’s Rolin Madonna and Madonna at the Fountain belong to 
the late thirties, the paintings in which our artist made use of them cannot well 
be dated earlier than the forties. We come probably nearer to the truth if we 
date the whole group between 1440 and 1460, the earliest being the Nemes 


painting. 

The painter here described, who lived in the shadow of Jan van Eyck, de- 
serves to be better known as a contemporary of Petrus Christus. He lacks this 
artist’s minute skill and his ability to construct consistently the space surround- 
ing his figures. But the figures of our painter, although more archaic in design, 
are more solidly built and better proportioned, their heads more nobly formed 
and their spirit more naive than those of the more famous Bruges master. 


* For instance the Presentation in the Temple, No. 370, is wrongly given to Goswin van der Weyden instead 
of to the Master of Hoogstraeten, to whom it was rightly attributed (see also Friedlander, Altniederl. Malerei, 
VII, No. 112). The Madonna, No. 403, is called “in the manner of the Master of the half-length female 
figure” with whom it has no connection. It was rightly attributed to the so-called Lambert Lombard, an anony- 
mous painter whose name has become known in the meantime: Cornelis van Cleve. There are six paintings 
listed as the works of Jerome Bosch; of these, three (Nos. 1275, 1276 and 1321), the best ones, were acquired 
by J. G. Johnson after the catalogue was finished. Of the three others only one was marked as original in the 
former edition (No. 352, Mocking of Christ); the two others were catalogued with a question mark as I 
considered them school paintings (as the owner believed in their originality I expressed myself carefully). 
Now they are listed as variants of the compositions of the Prado and the Escorial. Of the Mocking of Christ, 
No. 352, another example of equal quality has turned up (collection of Dr. Clewes, Indianapolis) which 
proves that the suggestion expressed in the catalogue of the Worcester-Philadelphia exhibition, 1939, No. 41, 
that the painting originally had another format, “a vertical rectangle rather than the present square” is 
erroneous. It is there said that: “the composition, almost equally divided into three horizontal bands, combined 
with the fact that the foreground ~~ seem cut off too abruptly, would suggest this.” But this manner of 
composing is most characteristic of Bosch. The Clewes painting also makes it questionable whether the 
removal by the restorer of certain details in the background of the Johnson painting was justified —In a 
number of instances in the new edition of the catalogue, an “attributed to” has been added unnecessarily to 
the right name (Master of the Virgo inter Virgines No. 348 and 349; Master of Magdalen rc No. 1175). 
—Frequently we read that a signature is “spurious.” Why is it necessary to mention this? If the signature is 
false, it should be removed. By these remarks I do not wish to create the impression that I think a revision of 
the Johnson catalogue was unnecessary. After thirty years of study many changes have taken place in the 
field of early Flemish and Dutch peep. Simon biounien for instance, was little known when the first 
Johnson catalogue was compiled. Three paintings have been rightly attributed to him in the new edition, 
attributions based upon the articles of F. Winkler and «74 Friedlinder.—In another important instance my 
mistake has not been corrected: there is no Pieter Bruegel elder in the Johnson collection.—My objections 
to some of the changes in attribution of Dutch and Flemish seventeenth century paintings I leave for another 
occasion. 
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OSKAR KOKOSCHKA By J. P. Hopi 


REVOLT 
Come hither, Dionysus, to thy holy temple by the sea. Come with the 
Graces to thy temple, rushing with thy bull's foot. 
—Greek song from Elis 


The Kunstschau in Vienna in 1908, which was a landmark in the history 
of Central European modern painting, developed into a scandal. The young 
Oskar Kokoschka had exhibited in a special room his revolutionary art, which 
completely upset all contemporary aesthetic ideas. There were four monu- 
mental wall paintings (The Dream-borne) and in a glass show-case his poem, 
The Dreaming Youths, illustrated by himself: flowery poetry in which both 
East and West had their part and which had a new and challenging effect. 
Then there were other pictures, and the Se/f-portrait in clay, a head with a 
gaping mouth, painted in the most vivid colors. The bourgeoisie came and 
were shocked, and there too were the intelligentsia, led by the prophetic 
Adolf Loos, the first modern architect of Central Europe, who had come from 
the Czech lands, like many leading cultural personalities of Vienna in those 
days before the first world war; the composer and conductor Gustav Mahler; 
Karl Kraus the moralist, critic and publisher of the Fackel; Sigmund Freud 
and the art historian Professor Dvofak, with whom the history of art became 
a history of the human spirit. Kokoschka, too, is of Czech origin on his 
father’s side; on his mother’s he is of Austrian and Celtic descent. 

In order to understand how this art exhibition could arouse such excitement 
among so many people that it came to violence, one must realize that there was 
perhaps no town in Europe other than Paris which discussed so intensively the 
questions of the day and of art as the old Vienna. And like Paris, Vienna had 
produced an individual city culture in which intellect and charm were linked 
with the courage to experiment with the new and with the almost decadent 
sensibility of a society which was aware of deadly danger and which, despite 
all its trials and experiments in the spiritual field, felt that it was lost. The 
peculiar fascination of this Viennese culture was like a rainbow against the 
dark background of the coming night. It was in this milieu that Hermann Bahr 
and Peter Altenberg, Hoffmannsthal, Trakl, Schnitzler and Rilke wrote, that 
Egon Schiele painted and Adler and Jung explored the realms of psychology. 
Hardly had the Nestroy-tradition ceased and the tragic voice of Kainz died 
away from the Viennese Shakespearian stage and already a new theater had 
begun to grow up: Reinhardt, Moissi. And the Vienna Opera! And the artists’ 
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Cabaret! And the Cafés! The Viennese coffee-house, with its innumerable 
newspapers and periodicals, was a breeding-ground for new ideas, a cultural 
center of the first order. There men of all nations met together, and in the 
melting-pot of cultures and races represented by Vienna the coftee-house was 
the Forum in which one passed or failed the crucial test. Kokoschka, too, passed 
through the “purgatory” of the Vienna coffee-houses and he, the wonder child, 
was at that time guided by his Virgil, Adolf Loos, Adolf Loos was among the 
intellectuals who, on the occasion of the Viennese Kunstschau of 1908, attended 
the first performance of Kokoschka’s play, Murder, the Hope of Women, and 
stood by Kokoschka in the tumult in which the police had to intervene, Already 
Kokoschka’s poster for the performance, which was displayed throughout 
Vienna, had aroused great excitement. It was a Peta, the Madonna blood-red, 
Kokoschka himself as Christ lying in her lap, white as chalk. And then the 
play itself: an expressionistic representation of the magic duel between Sun 
and Moon, the actors and musicians being laymen brought from the coffee- 
house. The orchestra—cymbals, drums, short and long pipes—shrill, seem- 
ingly incoherent and unintelligible, yet conforming to a higher unity. The 
actors read their parts during the play from scraps of paper; Kokoschka had 
written them down at the last moment. “I didn’t write the play,” he said, “I 
read it from the faces of those who became the principal actors. I composed 
everything out of the rhythm of their very breathing.” And the unusual sounds 
—it was like a trance—improvisation—not till much later did Hindemith 
compose music for it. 

From that day everyone in Vienna knew who Kokoschka was. He was hated 
and he was loved, and he himself hated and loved Vienna. But in the fool- 
hardiness of his youthful vigor he bore a deep wound in his breast. He pointed 
straight to this wound when he painted his generation in his portraits, in which 
his clear-sighted intuition laid bare, as by X-ray, the true face of modern man, 
man who was marked with death through technical progress. Kokoschka said, 
looking back on that time: “I felt quite intensely and suddenly as if man were 
stricken with an incurable disease.”’ To expose this was his duty as artist. That 
also set him free. His art was like the cry of a child, who suddenly awakes in 
a world of grown-ups, whose doings he does not understand and who threaten 
his life. At that time he lived like a chrysalis, spun round with the mystic forces 
of which his spiritual life consisted, but he did not see clearly, as today, that 
mankind, because it thinks and feels only in ponderable and measurable terms, 
is not only lost to culture but represents an imminent danger to culture. Yet 
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Fig. 2. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, Pol perro, Cornwall 
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Fig. 3. O9KAR KOKOSCHKA, Caf and Birds 
Detroit, Private Coll. 


Fig. 4. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, | iew of Jerusalem 
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generation. In 1945 he wrote in London the fateful words: 


Modern portrait painting has become a difficult task—since the artist, who 
tries to make people see the human being, invisible in present-day man, 
is apt to make a fool of himself. Since society is at present a mathematical 
and bureaucratically-conceived mass organization, we cannot hear the last 
bell toll, although the Apocalyptic Riders already shake heaven and earth. 
We do not mind the stench of the funeral pyre of our world. Since Humanism 
is dead, man is soulless, he no longer cares whether he lives or dies. The 
march of industrial civilization will be marked with utter ruin and destruc- 
tion, like the path of the hordes which once invaded Europe. There will be 
no portrait left of modern man because he has lost face and is turning back 
towards the Jungle. 

THE INNER FACE OF THINGS 
A sword cannot sunder it 
Nor fire burn it 
Nor water quench it 
Nor air blast it. 
—From the Bhagavad-Gita 


There is something about German Expressionism in the period after the first 
world war. Expressionism as such is the art of meditative and introvert per- 
sonalities. It is also a protest against Impressionism and Aestheticism; it re- 
stores the relationship between thought and vision and is subjective. The fact 
that the Latin races stress the importance of form and /a belle matiére means 
that they incline less to Expressionism than other peoples. Expressionism, too, 
is almost exclusively outside the sphere of the French artist. Van Gogh is a 
Dutchman, Chagall is an Eastern Jew, also Soutine; Ensor is Flemish, only 
Rouault is French. There are few artists outside France who have reached an 
artistic standard which can hold its own beside the French. Among these 
belongs above all the Norwegian Edvard Munch. (In this connection one must 
also mention the Swede, Ernst Josephson, who, dying mentally unbalanced, 
produced some of Europe’s first expressionistic pictures.) The Expressionism 
of Munch represents a tragic viewpoint, austere in form, rhythmical, linear 
and poetical. Munch in the second half of the last century had set in motion in 
Central Europe a modern art which has ever since been fighting to preserve the 
balance between the classic printing of the West and the emphasis on the Idea 
content in painting which became prevalent in the rest of Europe. The so-called 
“German Expressionism” came from the Norwegian Munch, though in his 
generation the young German painters under the leadership of Liebermann 
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followed French Impressionism, and from Kokoschka. With Kokoschka there 
came from Austria a melancholy Slav element—which saved him from a lapse 
into the doctrinaire art of the modern German painting—and a nervosity which 
one might have called sceptical if it had not displayed a sensitiveness which 
united in a single awareness the cultural characteristics of different times and 
peoples. German Expressionism, seen from the standpoint of these two foreign 
influences and of the influence of the color-fauvism of the West, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Lovis Corinth, is a chaotic movement rather than a true 
style, which remained amorphous and could not crystallize. (Analogy with 
the politico-ethical development in Germany.) 

What does Expressionism mean for Kokoschka? Above all, it is a living 
force, but also a critical force. The basic feature of our view of life—so 
Kokoschka considers—is symbolism. One thing represents another; one sim- 
plifies, popularizes, generalizes, idealizes but one forgets that that which is 
thus created is no reality. Slogans are substituted for reality. Two generations 
ago this was not dangerous, today it is fateful. Symbolism needs ideologies 
and words; culture, however, needs shape and form. A fantasy is only creative 
which can produce characters like Antaeus, Narcissus, Jacob, Hamlet, Faust, 
Tartuffe, Don Quixote, Chichikov. Or in painting images such as those of 
El Greco, Rembrandt, Brueghel, Hieronymus Bosch. In a world ever more 
hostile to the spirit, from which no way of escape seemed open—as it was still 
for Gauguin—there was for Kokoschka only one possibility, namely to cling 
to the roots which the artist possesses in himself. These gave nourishment to 
a world of visions to which Kokoschka trustfully and unreservedly surrendered 
himself. In 1911 he gave a lecture about the nature of the images which are 
the key to his mystical philosophy. Here, in a complex, baroque style is sug- 
gested the significance of the images, the visions, which are forms and not 
abstractions: 

What is the determining feature of life, its essence, is the consciousness of 
the image. The essence, whether of bodiless or corporeal character. Con- 
sciousness is the cause of all things, even of ideas. It is a sea whose horizons 
are images. Consciousness of images is not a condition in which we recognize 
or comprehend things, but a state in which consciousness experiences itself. 

The perception of images is Kokoschka’s creed concerning the creative 
power of mankind. Philosophically, it corresponds to the idealistic conception 
of Berkeley. The living source from which the myth-creating, beauty-seeking 
religious power of the soul pours out found in Kokoschka one of its latest 
prophets. For that reason, too, he is not so much concerned with the final result, 
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Fig. 5. O0KAR KOKOSCHKA, Portrait of Frau Bessie Loos 
Berlin, National Galler) 
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Fig. 6. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, Portrait of Adolf Loos 
Berlin, National Gallery 
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more closely to the in*ensity of his inner vision, painting it to live it anew. 
Kokoschka says: 


As long as I could retain an image, I lived by it. I know I lack this power 
more and more as time goes on. That is why I am so egocentric, because I am 
compelled to protect myself against a hostile world by withdrawing within 
myself. There before me is a figure which I have not seen for thirty years. 
It has the same fascination for me as before, indeed it is more vivid than the 
present moment. What is this fascination? Behind it there is a hidden force. 
It is something different from an intellectual process. I can never learn 
anything. Everything I ever learnt I must forget. Otherwise I should only 
be copying myself and that would be death. But when this force grips me, 
all is well. When it leaves me I am empty. That is why I have not had a slow, 
sure success, but ups and downs, like the ebb and flow of a tide. I could never 
bring myself to attempt anything deliberately, in cold blood; I should be 
filled with terror. It is the same as in love. As the image is dependent on me, 
so am I on it. I have to await the call—and then I must not fail. . . . 


From this primal source Kokoschka created his work (which is today like 
a mighty tree with broad, strong branches) . From the mystic root of his nature, 
he has found his way to the perspective of the baroque—in a geometrical and 
above all a spiritual sense, a perspective of infinity, as opposed to the two- 
dimensional and limited—and abhors the constructive aspect of modern art 
and its development into “schools.” He expressed in drama what could not be 
conveyed with the brush (The Burning Bush, Job, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Comenius or the Tragedy of Humanism) and in graphic art what great music 
called forth in him (Bach: O Ewigkeit, O Donnerwort!) 

As he had painted the face of the modern generation, so he painted the face 
of the earth where Nature and man’s work had achieved a unity, imperishable 
paintings of the towns of the world, his orbis pictus. It would not be possible, 
and it is not the object of this outline, to deal with the entire work of this artist 
but with the note which it sounds, the spiritual mood of his artistic metamor- 
phoses which are harmonized by his mode of fantasy; this of itself gives us the 
sense of a unity which has managed to achieve balance in spite of all the 
antagonistic, self-conflicting and yet complementary forces. It is a microcosm 
of act and word. Deep at the foundations of this microcosm slumbers like an 
enchanted castle, radiant as the Grail, the pure idea of the wnitas catholica, the 
union of mankind in the spiritual sense, the unifying certainty, the sure haven 
from the engulfing storm in which the world is falling to atoms. 
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that a picture should be finished, but with the painting itself, with the creative 
process. Years can go by during which he may alter a picture in ways not 
dictated by a formal standpoint but which grow out of the need to approximate 
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THE OUTWARD FACE OF THINGS 


It is not possible to stem evil but by turning away from evil; for an itch is 
not cured by scratching, as Plato remarked. Therefore neither are wars put 
an end to by warfare, quarrels by quarreling, persecution by persecution, 
but by reversing all these things. 


—J. A. Comenius, The Angel of Peace 


The more closely one investigates the life and work of Kokoschka, the more 
clearly it appears that the subjective world of his art, which is nourished by 
eternity and greatness, by the mystical beauty of creation and the objective 
world surrounding him—the man-made world of technical, material progress 
and of spiritual decay—more and more tend to part company, so that there 
appears a schizophrenic element of cleavage between the spirit and the mate- 
rial, which is significant of the experience of the last generations. Yet, just as 
man does not only do things consciously but also as part of nature and there- 
fore subconsciously, impelled by instinct, so, too, in Kokoschka the cleavage 
does not result in an incurable sickness. Like the positive and negative of an 
electric current, the conflicting visions give life to each other in his fantasy. 
The product of both these energies, their synthesis, is the series of political 
pictures of the humanist, Kokoschka, which he painted in the years of the 
English emigration. 

In the first world war Kokoschka, an officer in the Austrian Army, escaped 
death by a miracle. A Russian bayonet pierced his breast and grazed the peri- 
cardium. He lay bleeding to death on the battlefield. Visions of intense power 
and unearthly beauty appeared before the inner eye of the artist. For some years 
after the war his spiritual equilibrium was upset; he was poised, like Edvard 
Munch at the time of his great crisis in Copenhagen, on a tight-rope between 
life and death, dream-world and reality. Nearly all the great painters of mod- 
ern times have been saints and martyrs of their art. What a strange light is 
thrown on the spiritual composition of modern society by Van Gogh, Gauguin 
and Cézanne! Kokoschka found himself again. The colors of his pictures be- 
came clear, intense and blooming (in the French sense) , his mysticism became 
deeper and more intelligible (in the mode of H. Bosch, Brueghel, and the 
Japanese). He threw himself anew into the great adventure of life and art, 
he fled from his post as professor in the Dresden Academy of Art. We find 
him in Africa, in Paris, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Holland, in Austria, in 
Spain. In the years between the two world wars he became more and more 
conscious of the humanistic mission which he was called upon to fulfill in the 
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midst of universal moral ruin. Following in the footsteps of the Czech 
philosopher and educator, John Amos Comenius, he took up the thankless task 
of combating the onslaught of brutal nationalism. When the Viennese wanted 
to install him as director of the School of Industrial art, in which he himself 
had been a pupil, he made a condition of his acceptance the reform, in a 
humanistic sense of the Austrian public schools. He received no answer. In 
countless articles, in speeches, in prefaces, he fought during these years for the 
great ideals of mankind, for the deliverance of men through education. 
Kokoschka was one of the thirty members of the Prussian Academy of Science 
and Art. He resigned his membership as a protest against the dismissal of 
Kathe Kollwitz and Liebermann. He left Germany, then Austria. He gave up 
his Austrian nationality as a protest against the official recognition of the 
“Anschluss” in Washington and London. With a Czechoslovak passport he 
fights openly today, as Comenius did in his time, as a European for his creed: 
Cosmo politae sumus omnes, ejusdem mundi cives. In Prague he stood for 
years by the statesman who was one of the finest men of this lost generation, 
T. G. Masaryk. The picture which he painted of him is dialectic. The whole 
of Masaryk’s philosophy, which ethically was built on that of Comenius, is 
represented there, as he had at one time briefly outlined it to Kokoschka: ‘The 
realization of an international democratic school-front against hate, chau- 
vinism and bloodshed would be the crowning of my ideas.” 

What are the basic ideas of Kokoschka’s educational program? Starting 
from the assumption that our present crisis, which has seemed incurable ever 
since the first world war is due to the misguidance of the masses, he declared 
at the Pen-Club meeting in Prague in 1936: 


The origin of the mental crisis is a disease of the human soul, of man 
disbelieving in the ethics of his work and incapable of giving, finding, or 
performing work. This would indicate that the incapability to work must 
necessarily lead to war, for useful social work needs peace. 

For Kokoschka the greatest revolution of mankind against tyranny and bar- 
barism was not the storming of the Bastille, but the recognition in principle 
of the work of John Amos Comenius during the age of enlightenment and its 
gradual practical application, enforced after 1848 by law—the common, free 
and obligatory elementary school. 

The elementary school as an image of adult life must convey activity and 
in accordance with the intention of its inventor must hence be above all a 


school of work. Since in our time society has lost the creative faculty, since 
human society has sunk to barbarism, believing that it sees in war the only 














escape from Chaos, the education of the five senses will bring back to man 
the natural talent of observation and the faculty of rational utilization of 
his observations. It will enable him to work with a reasonable conception 
according to a plan which furthers his own happiness and at the same time 
that of the greater social unity, humanity. 

The development of an elementary school for town and country alike 
which permits of no more double-tongued morality, no reservatio mentalis, 
in which Thou shalt not kill is taught in word and spirit as the first com- 
mandment of humanity, and war is condemned as a sin against reason, 
that will be the best contribution to the creation of a democratic united front 
against the terror of any group which under this or that pretext of predes- 
tination separates itself from the organism of people to enforce its own 
morality against all reason. 


SIGHT OR REASONING? 
Open your eyes! Behold! These barren mountains have green valleys on 


their flanks. 
—Gustave Flaubert, L’Education sentimentale 


The present crisis is destroying the old culture. How could it come to this? 


The eye, says Kokoschka, is like a hand. It grasps some things and ignores 
others. The eye has its own language. The sense of sight is a deep instinct 
which is not merely an optical stimulus. This language is worthy of the same 
respect as word-language. The eye is not only an optical instrument. It has 
an age-long experience, its own philosophy and metaphysics. It is like a 
brain. Man has developed round it: it has accumulated its own tradition 
from the time of the caveman. Man could see before he could speak. Women 
speak in gestures, they are conservative and retain the best. Everywhere, 
children, too, speak with their hands. Since the Reformation the link with 
nature has been undermined, the way to life cut off. Rationalism. The 
Renaissance had still a means of communication through sight, since then 
logical intercourse has dominated. Through logic one can prove much, even 
that green is red. Logic is the oldest conjuror’s trick to control the people. 
Behind logic stands the police. 


Logical thought, modern militarism, technology and material development 
all form a causal sequence. Where is the way of escape from chaos which man 
calls progress? Is there a possibility of progress, an escape from spiritual dark- 
ness? 


Kokoschka says: 

A long period of desert will come, a long period of sterility, after the 
present outbreak of satanism. In life there is no progress. But there is a 
substance of life, a vital power, it appears to me like a great earthworm— 
behind several parts die off, in front new ones grow. It remains the same 
organism. ... 
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Because I am a mystic I need no saints. I am against the legends of great 
men. There are greater times, lesser times. There are artists. I do not under- 
stand politicians. People have wanted to convert me to a belief in progress. 
I believe in the Goddess, in the return of a Matriarchate. Do you remember 
in Goethe’s Faust where Faust turns to the Mothers in his search for the 
secret of life? The maternal side of life is a reality, not an idea. I believe in 
this at least as strongly as the Chinese. In the period of spiritual drought 
which is coming, the essential values will survive in spite of all, and then 
will come the future. It will follow the same pattern as the myths. . . . 

I am no defeatist, no optimist, no pessimist. That which I know is some- 
thing which I see, like a stone falling, like stars gleaming. If I think a little 
further and ask myself: Why then do I commit follies, why do I squander 
my life-time painting? Then I can say to you: When I am painting I am in 
the midst of something living. So true, so concrete can the spirit be. It finds 
its form in aesthetic realization. In the Upanishads there is a passage which 
runs: the painted form is a spirit in the hierarchy of the world phenomena: 
the Maya. It has form and body and life. 




















LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

I am engaged upon alife of the painter, scul ptor and anatomist, Dr. William Rimmer of Boston. 
I would be very grateful if anyone knowing of the existence of paintings, drawings, letters or other 
material relative to Dr. Rimmer, will communicate with me. He was active in Providence, New 


York and Boston between 1860 and 1878. 
Yours very sincerely, 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 
637 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The reproduction of Paolo Veronese’s Apollo and Daphne, appearing in 
volume VIII, no. 3, p. 184, should be credited to The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego; on page 
191, line 16, of the same volume, the date 1517 should read 1518. 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE CHARDIN, Portrait of an Old Woman 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Coll. 





















THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO THE KRESS 
COLLECTION IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
BY E. P. RICHARDSON 

The gifts of Mr. Kress are so numerous and of such extraordi- 
nary importance that one can only recommend the Picture Book 
of the Kress gift which the National Gallery has just brought 
out for a full record of the riches which the National Gallery 
has received. We have selected two examples which show the 
wide range of Mr. Kress’ gifts. 

The famous Votive Relief of Queen Sancia by Tino di 
Camaino which came from the collection of Count Contini in 
Rome and of Henry Goldman in New York is one of the most 
beautiful of the works of this great Italian Gothic sculptor, 
executed about 1335. It represents the best quality of Tino’s 
work for the Angevin dynasty at Naples and is all the more 
precious because of the unfortunate destruction of the sculpture 
in Santa Chiara during the war. 

Queen Sancia, who was the second wife of King Robert and 
who is represented kneeling in the lower left corner of the 
relief, was a devoted adherent of the Franciscan order. In the 
so-called “poverty dispute” which broke out between the papacy 
and the Franciscans, she exerted herself with great decision and 
subtlety upon the side of the Minorites. She addressed the 
Franciscan Congresses in Paris, Perpignan and Assisi and made 
many gifts to the Order. After the death of her husband in 
1343, she joined the order of St. Clare, the sister order of the 
Franciscans. 

She is represented here dressed in the habit of the order of 
St. Clare and wearing her crown as a bracelet upon her arm. 
St. Clare stands behind her as her protector presenting her to 
the majestic figure of the Virgin. Although of small size the 
relief shows the combined grandeur and rhythmic grace which 
distinguishes Tino’s work. Italian Gothic sculpture is not too 
well known in this country and one must feel gratified that so 
superb an example of one of the leading fourteenth century 
sculptors has been added to the representation of Italian sculp- 
ture in Washington. 

Mr. Kress has not confined himself to Italian art as is shown 
by Chardin’s Portrait of an Old Woman which was first exhib- 
ited in a Salon of 1746. The only portrait in America by Chardin 
it represents his fine and penetrating realism in a very — 
and sympathic way. It is interesting to see that Chardin, one 
of the greatest of still-life painters, did not make the mistake 
of treating human character as if it were a still-life subject. 
“Woe to the painter who paints a human being as if it were 
still-life,” as Friedlander observed in On Art and Connoisseur- 
ship. The subtle nuances of human feeling and personality are 
reproduced by Chardin in a way that recalls the great Dutch 
painters whom he admired. 

Mr. Kress’ gifts to the National Gallery, taken as a whole, 
form a majestic panorama of Italian and French art from the 
Virgin and Child Enthroned by Margaritone, painted in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, to Ingres’ Portrait of Madame 
Moitessier, painted in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It is seldom that one man has been able to make so imposing a 
gift of art to his Country. 


THE MARQUES AND MARQUESA DE 
CASTROFUERTE BY GOYA 


BY E. P. RICHARDSON 
The Art Association of Montreal received in 1945 through 
the bequest of Miss Adaline van Horne a notable group of 
Dutch, English and Spanish paintings. It includes a fine Con- 
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TINO DI CAMAINO, Madonna and Child with Queen Sancia 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Coll. 
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stable sketch of the Glibe Farm, a Hogarth sketch of a little 
girl, Reynolds’ The Lady Talbot, a Rembrandt landscape study, 
a Ruisdael View of Haarlem of fine quality, Greco's portrait of 
La Casa in his Venetian style and pictures by Ribera, Zurbaran 
ind the Velasquez studio. But the outstanding paintings of the 
group are the two famous portraits by Goya here reproduced, 
of the Marques and Marquesa de Castrofuerte. 

The two portraits, though companion pieces, are not iden- 
tical in composition or style. The Marques, an urbane and aris- 
tocratic figure, is seated behind a balustrade on which he rests 
one elbow. His portrait is one of Goya's subtle and fascinating 
studies in color and light. The painting is on a brown bolus 
ground and the black background, blue striped coat, white 
waistcoat and brown skin are brushed on with so loose and 
free a stroke that the brown ground shows though as a kind of 
binding medium of color. The portrait of the Marquesa is 
painted with a more solid, even layer of paint, so that there is 
not the same effect of the ground showing through. She stands 
against a shadowy brown background, wearing a blue coat with 
black dots, a black fur collar, and a gold and blue belt. A silver 
white and blue turban decorated with feathers on her dark hair 
completes her costume. Her face is pale, the features indicated 
by delicate, fugitive shadows. In spite of the rather smooth 
paint of the whole, the exquisite face, the silver lights on the 
dress and turban, the gold shimmer of the belt, make it one of 
those Goyas which anticipate Delacroix or Manet in its ene 
like bravura. The Marquesa’s face is elegant, timid and rather 
frail, as if marked by illness or sorrow. 

The two pictures are masterpieces of Goya's portraiture in 
its maturest phase, between 1800 and the practical end of his 
portrait activity about 1812 in the tempest of the Peninsular 


War. A great deal of journalistic writing has been devoted to 
the story of Goya as a rebel against a world which he despised. 
But a great creative artist like Goya is always a positive Rees, 
not a mere Nihilist. Goya hated cruelty, injustice and stupidity, 
as does any generous and noble spirit. But his portraits of these 
years, before Spain was overwhelmed by the savagery and 
brutality of internecine war, show that Goya was then in har- 
mony with his world. He painted these two figures—the soldier 
husband, the frail and touching wife—with deep human under- 
standing. The portraits are an affirmation of the interest and 
subtlety and beauty of human life, as seen by an artist who knew 
and respected the humanity in his sitters. Goya the satirist came 
after, in his lonely old age, as he looked about him at the ruins 
of his country. These are the works of Goya the great observer 
and affirmer of life. 


THE VELASQUEZ IN THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL 
NELSON GALLERY OF ART 

The Portrait of Mariana, Queen of Spain, by Velasquez, re- 
cently purchased by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Kansas City, is an acquisition of great importance and a signifi- 
cant addition to the small collection of Velasquez in American 
museums. 

Queen Mariana, born Princess Maria~-Anna of Hapsburg in 
Vienna in 1635, was the daughter of Ferdinand III, She mar- 
ried, as his second wife, her uncle King Philip IV of Spain and 
after his death in 1664 acted as regent of the realm. 

When the canvas was cleaned in 1936 its true brilliance was 
revealed and placed it unquestionably as the work of the master 
himself rather than one of the many studio replicas which exist 
of portraits of the various members of Philip IV's family. 
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Painted in 1651-52, according to Philip Hendy it may indeed 
be the picture for which the queen sat in preparation for her 
full-length portrait in the Prado. The magnificent style, the few 
colors so brilliantly used, the effect of atmosphere on color, all 
place it as a rare example of the late style of the great Spanish 
master. 


HYGEIA, THE GODDESS OF HEALTH 
BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 
BY E. P. RICHARDSON 


Rubens is one of the most famous painters in the history of 
art, yet if his name is familiar in this country, his art is not; 
for he has not been very well represented, on the whole, in 
American museums. He is one of those artists whose genius is 
quite impossible to translate into words, no matter how much 
is written about him. The facts of his life are well known and 
form the agreeable story of a man of genius who was also 
endowed with all the qualities which make for a wise, generous, 
useful and successful life. The documentation of his pictures is 
also abundant, for in most cases they have been famous since 
they left his easel. Something of his dramatic power can be 
grasped from photographs, for he was a man who delighted 
in narrative subjects and excelled in visualizing the episodes 
of the Bible or of classical poetry, with which his mind was 
richly stored. But the essence of his greatness is in his powers 
as a painter, powers to create effects of light and tone and pic- 
torial harmonies and over all the tone of a great pictorial 
imagination untranslatable into words. One must see these 
qualities for one’s self in his works in order to enjoy them. 
The lack of major examples of his work in American public 
collections explains why one still meets intelligent people, 
whose notion of him is formed by the Marie de Medic: series 
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MCMAHON, A. PHILIP. Preface to an Amer- 
ican Philosophy of Art. University of 
CRN PUNE BIAS nn osteisesnclbgicccdsasees $2.50 
The author attacks the theories of art 
offered by philosophical idealism and 
offers his own conception based upon the 
explanations of art given by classical 
philosophers and upon his position of 
philosophical realism. 

TOLNAY, CHARLES DE. The Sistine Ceiling. 
Princeton University Press, 1945.......... $17.50 
The second of five volumes which will 
include the entire work of Michelangelo. 
This covers the years 1508-1512, when 
the artist was engaged in the single great 
task of the Sistine Ceiling. The plan of 
treatment follows that established in the 
first volume. This volume is divided into 
three parts: (1) the text (the artist's 
life, the architecture of the chapel, the 
plan and execution of the frescoes) ; (2) 
critical section (notes on the historical 
survey, catalogue of the paintings with 
discussion of condition, subject, analo- 
gies, copies) ; (3) appendix, containing 
documents and letters related to these 
years of the artist's life and work. These 
are followed by 413 illustrations. 


Davies, MarTIN. National Gallery Cata- 
logues: Early Netherlandish School. 
Lenin, SONGS si osinsnsciccntignsosctesnnid 3 shillings 
The first volume in a new series which 
will replace the catalogue of 1929. This 
is notable for its biographies of the artists 
which give in convenient form exactly 
what is known and what is hypothesis 
in our knowledge of each artist; and for 
the extremely detailed description of con- 

dition, inscription, iconography and de- 

tails hard to see in reproduction. In mat- 

ters of attribution the author inclines 

toward a marked degree of caution, even 

in matters where a general consensus has 

been reached such as the identification 

of Joos van Cleve with the Master of the 

Death of the Virgin. 

















VELASQUEZ, Portrait of Mariana, Queen of Spain 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 





in the Louvre and who throw up their hands at mention of his 
name, exclaiming, “Oh, those 4 women!”’ It is of no use to 
argue about tastes. One only wishes that such people could see 
the Rubenses in Munich or Antwerp or Vienna and discover for 
themselves the pleasures of his art. 

It is therefore a great pleasure that the museum has acquired 
as the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reichhold a com- 
pletely characteristic picture by Rubens, splendid in quality, 
perfect in preservation, painted entirely by his own hand. It rep- 
resents the ancient Goddess of Health, Hygeza, and is a picture 
which gives the writer the same keen pleasure as the Head of a 
Little Girl in the Liechtenstein Gallery or the Helena Fourment 
as 4 Bride in Munich, for example. 

Rubens was a master of the Grand Style. He was in fact one 
of the artists whose work made it necessary to invent the term 
“the Grand Style.” The aim of the arts in the late sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was to create for life a setting of the 
utmost grandeur and richness. Architects built all over Europe 
the great palaces and chateaux for the aristocracy which are 
still the tourist sights of today. Painters and sculptors enriched 
these grandiose buildings with magnificent decorations. Rubens’ 
painting was a culminating point of this decorative style. Large 
in scale, flowing and energetic in movement, magnificent in its 
luminosity and deep, resonant tone, his art is the Grand Style 
at its best—solid, rich, grand and exhilarating in its powerful 
sweep. All these qualities are splendidly exhibited in the pres- 
ent picture. The scale is heroic; the effect dramatic. The deep 
red cloak and pearly flesh tones and the glittering gold snake 
and gold dish glow with wonderful luminosity and grandeur 
against a deep and stormy twilight sky. The peculiar tone of 
Rubens’ temperament is also strikingly evident. He had an 
imagination capable of giving form to any subject, however 


unusual or complicated, with an ease and mastery which gives 
the pleasure that watching the sure, confident action of a great 
gift always affords. But over this is something else. Abave the 
door of his house in Antwerp Rubens had carved a verse from 
Juvenal’s “‘Tenth Satire’ which is most characteristic of him: 
“Let your prayer be for a healthy mind and a healthy body; 
pray for a brave heart that knows not the fear of death . . . and 
is innocent of guile and cupidity.'’ His work radiates a glow 
of health and vitality, of frank and generous strength which is 
unforgettable, once it has been seen in a work of the present 
sort. 

The subject is Hygeia, daughter of Aesculapius and goddess 
of health. The picture has also been called Cleopatra. The 
author of the “Klassiker der Kunst” volume on Rubens, 
R. Oldenbourg, who did not know the present picture, pub- 
lished an old copy at Schloss Raudnitz in Bohemia as Cleopatra 
(p. 71). Dr. Erwin Panofsky, whose achievements in iconog- 
raphy are well known, recalls that Plutarch in his “Life of 
Antony” said that the snake did not wish to bite at first and 
that Cleopatra had to make it angry. ‘As a means of stimula- 
tion, Cleopatra used a gold instrument which Plutarch desig- 
nates by a very rare Greek word which means something in the 
way of a spindle or needle. But it is quite possible that some 
translator misunderstood this word, so thet Rubens was justified 
in showing a little gold dish instead.” But Rubens was not only 
a great painter, he was one of the leading classical scholars and 
antiquarians of his time. It is not necessary to suppose him 
misled by a supposititious bad translation into illustrating 
Plutarch incorrectly. One may assume, on the contrary, that 
Rubens, who was one of the greatest masters of dramatic emo- 
tion in painting, would have imagined some memorably pas- 
sionate and dramatic scene had he wished to show Cleopatra 
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killing herself. The identification as Hygeia, which Dr. Ludwig 
Borchard and Dr. Ludwig Baldass put forward when the 
painting came on the art market from a private collection in 
Paris ten years ago seems to me the correct one. Hygeia, the 
daughter of Aesculapius, was the goddess whose function was 
to maintain the health of the community, which great blessing 
was supposed to be brought by her as a direct gift of the gods. 
The — was the distinguishing symbol of her father, at 
whose famous temple at Epidauros in Greece snakes played 
some definite though little understood part in the cure of the 
sick. During a great plague in 291 B.C. the people of Rome 
sent to Epidauros for one of the sacred snakes of Aesculapius. 
As the ship conveying the snake came up the Tiber, just oppo- 
site the Capitoline hill, the snake slipped overboard and swam 
to the island in the river, which thus became sacred to Aescu- 
lapius. A great temple was built there and the bust of Aescu- 
lapius with a serpent in relief is still visible on part of what 
remains of the travertine bulwark built around the island which 
transformed it into the likeness of a ship. Hygeia, says the 
Abbé Montfaucon (who represents the taste of the baroque 
amateurs) in his “L’Antiquite expliquée et representée en 
figures’ (Paris, 1719-24), had a temple at Rome on the 
Quirinal which was then in ruins. “Hygeia,” he says, ‘is more 
frequently found upon Medals than her Father. She is com- 
monly described holding in one Hand a Serpent, and in the 
other a Cup, towards which it extends its Head, as if it were 
going to drink at it.’’ These medals were too common for him 
to illustrate all the types, though he gives sixteen. They were 
apparently struck as votive offerings to be left in the temples 
after one had regained health. Rubens, an ardent collector and 
a keen student of archaeology, perhaps had such a medal in his 
collection which suggested that he try his own wonderful power 
of visualization upon the theme. 
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Rubens’ Hygeia is calm, benign and majestic, the very per- 
sonification of the deity of health. There is no hint of fear or 
grief, as there would be in a Cleopatra, only vitality, assurance 
and strength. 

The picture is a masterpiece of Rubens’ robust and plastic 
style of his early middle years, about 1615. It seems to have 
passed from Rubens’ studio to his friend and collaborator, the 
landscape painter Jan Wildens. In the inventory of Wildens’ 
son Jeremias, who died shortly after his father, it is described 
(December 30, 1653) as: ‘Een vrouwe met een slange in de 
handt, van myn heer Rubbens” (a woman with a snake in her 
hand, by my lord Rubens). Its subsequent history can be traced 
from the de Proli sale, Brussels, 1785, through various collec- 
tions in Holland, France and Belgium until it came to America 
about ten years ago. It was exhibited at the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 when it was in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reichhold. It has now come to the museum by their generous 
gift to be one of the most remarkable paintings in the baroque 
gallery. I have perhaps emphasized its subject in this discussion. 
But to anyone who has a feeling for paint, it will be most 
memorable for the sheer magnificence of its sure, easy, pow- 
erful, luminous painting. 
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